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THE DUCHESS AND SANCHO. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 
‘Tur Duchess reclines on her cushions of down, 
Wiile Sancho delivers his proverbs profound ; 
And her damsels, unheeding the duenna’s frown, 
Are listening, and glancing, and smiling around. 


And great is the glee of that child of the sun, 

The African handmaid, whose broad-grinning race 
Ne’er were known to resist the contagion of fun, 

No matter the cause, or the time, or the place. 


There he dwells on his woful adventures—and 
chief, 
Dulcinea’s enchantment he argues upon ; 
And mysteriously tells, as his private belief, 
That the wits of his master long since have been 
gone. 


And were this fair dame, and her mirth-loving lord, 
These pleasant patricians, mischievous though 
kind, 
Whose tastes and whose humours so gaily accord, 
But phantoms of fiction, creations of mind ? 


Oh no! let us hope that their pictures, in sooth, 
Were painted from life with that pencil divine, 
The pencil of nature, whose touches of truth 
No fancy can equal, no art can outshine. 


Let us hope that they lived, and were known to the 
bard ; 
That they humoured his genius and cherish’d his 
fame ; ; 
That they made his hard destiny somewhat less 
hard ; 
That their bounty relieved him when poverty 
came. 


Yhe wreath of the warrior has faded and gone, 
While the laurel of genius is green in the land ; ' 
And the fight of Lepanto will only be known, 
As the fight where Cervantes was maimed of bis 
hand. 
I 





From the Token for 1835. 


THE DAYS THAT ARE PAST. 
WE will not deplore them, the days that are past ; 
The gloom of misfortune is over them cast, 4 
They were lengthened by sorrow and sullied by care, 
Their griefs were too many, their joys were too 

rare; 

Yet know that their shadows are on us no more, 
Let us welcome the prospect that brightens before! 


We have cherished fair hopes, we have plotted brave 
: schemes, 

We have lived till we find them illusive as dreams, 

Wealth has melted like snow that is grasped in the 
hand, 

And the steps we have climbed have departed like 
sand, 

Yet shall we despond, while of health unbereft, 

And honour, bright honour, and freedom are left! 


O! shall we despond, while the pages of time 

Yet open before us their records sublime, 

While books lend their treasures unfailing, which 
still 

Have been our high solace when compass’d by ill; 

While humanity whispers such truths in the ear 

As it softens the heart, like sweet music, to hear! 


O! shall we despond, while with vision still free, 

We can gaze on the sky, and the earth, and the sea; 

While the sunshine can waken a burst of delight 

And the stars are a joy and a glory at night; 

While each harmony running through nature can 
raise 

In our spirits the impulse of gladness and praise! 


O! let us no longer then vainly lament 

Over scenes which have faded, and days that are 
spent ; 

But by faith unforsaken, unawed by mischance, 

On hope’s waving banner still fix’d be our glance ; 

And should fortune prove cruel and false to the last, 

Let us look to the future and not to the past! 
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Anout four leagues distant from Savona, and on 
the road to Genoa, there is a pretty little spot, rather 
dark and secluded by reason of the dense shade of 
the forest that surrounds it: massive chestnuts and 
gigantic elms embowering the path, and mingling 
their leaves in a lofty arch of verdure. At the ex- 
tremity of this woody avenue rises an immense rock, 
which at first sight appears to block up the passage ; 
but on coming up within a few feet of the precipice, 
the road curves suddenly around a projecting angle, 
and after describing a semi-circle, resumes its original 
course. A few stunted plants clinging to the side of 
the rock evidence the struggles of vegetation, but the 
summit is entirely barren, and presents a bold, black 
edge against the clear blue of the heavens. 

About three hundred years ago, when the Republic 
of. Genoa was powerful among nations—when her 
superb gonfalon floated high amidst the banners of 
Christendom—and when her galleys were known by 
them of the Crescent, and feared by Venice herself, as 
they haughtily swept the Adriatic, an event occurred 
in thia quiet and retired scene sufficiently striking to 
be long held in remembrance, and bearing on it the 
impress of the manners and habits peculiar to the age. 

A party of travellers to Genoa approached this 
valley on the morning of a bright summer day. In 
front rode two armed men on strong war-horses, that 
champed the bit and arched their necks proudly, as 
their riders held them in to the slow and easy gait of 
those who followed. On a small, light-limbed and 
graceful Spanish jennet rode a young girl of exceeding 
beauty ; and at her side ambled lazily a sleek-sided, 
easy-pacing mule, bearing a personage whose habili- 
ments, no less than the plenitude of his proportions 
and unctuous visage, indicated an ecclesiastic high in 
office. Several female attendants followed ; and two 
horsemen, fully equipped, formed the rear of the 
escort.—Full glad were the travellers to enter beneath 
the cool branches that overhung the valley, for the 
sun was gaining the meridian, and beamed with a 
torrid fierceness. 

“ But tell me, uncle,” said the lady, “ why call you 
this the Valley of the Rock?” 

“ Look before you, fair niece,” replied his Reverence, 
pointing at the same time to the dark mass, which 
now suddenly reared its huge form, as it seemed, in 
the very path. 

The lady gazed but a brief space, ere admiration 
gave way to surprise: a Moorish chieftain, swarthy 
as a demon, stood on the very verge of the precipice, 
his black gigantic figure swelling in bold relief on the 
bright sky beyond; while the sun, flashing on his 
green turban, his richly jewelled vest and broad 
Damascene sabre, heightened the fearful grandeur of 
his appearance. A fear came upon all; the lady 
trembled as she met the bold glance of the stranger, 
and sat motionless, inwardly presaging some sudden 
evil. 

The Moor waved his sabre, and, as by magic im- 
pulse, there issued from the tangled copse the dark 
and savage corsairs of the ocean. Not a word was 
spoken; but there was the flashing of serpent-like 
eyes, and the rapid gleaming of sabres, ere they closed 
on the travellers. The men-at-arms died as brave 
men die, sword in hand and face to heaven; the uncle 
Cardinal’s “de profundis” prevailed not—and his 
deep, full voice, that so oft had thundered in the 
church of St. John a Latere, now died away before 
the sons of Islam. The fair girl was surrounded by 
beings before whose wild glances her heart quailed 





with an agony of fear ; but as yet they touched her 
not, nor seized the fleet little courser on which she 
sat, trembling as an aspen leaf. 

Presently came from behind the Rock their captain, 
mounted on a superb destrier; as he approached the 
lady, he spoke a few words to his followers, and they 
passed off towards the sea, bearing with them their 
prisoners ; and the lady and the pirate alone remained. 

“ And now, pearl of my heart, know that I had 
been advised of thy intended passage to Genoa; and 
if men had told me. false of thy beauty, still should 
the proud Podesta have paid heavy ransom—but, by 
Allah! thou art beautiful as” The corsair ceased, 
and his black orbs flashed as if listening to some un- 
welcome sound. Jndistinct at first and distant, it 
grew nearer and more near: ‘twas the rushing of a 
heavy steed. The Moor cast oné glance where his 
faithful followers had disappeared, and then was 
aware of a Christian Knight, armed in proof, spurring 
his charger as on matter of life and death. “He 
seeks not us, lady,” said the Moor; “stand we aside 
until he pass ;”—and reigning back the two coursers, 
he awaited the coming warrior with a stern and col- 
lected watchfulness. 

The knight came on—pavused not in his wild career 
—and had already passed, when the lady, in the quick 
impulse of despair, bent forward and cried, “ For the 
Holy Virgin’s sake, sir knight, save me!” 

Nothing had he noted as his fiery steed whirled 
along in rapid course, but that cry thrilled through 
him with its plaintive tone; and riding up he beheld 
with surprise the lovely girl, her little hands clasped 
in supplication, and her large dark eyes wild with 
terror. 

“Save thee, lady! ay, by St. Jude! were——Ha! 
traitor!” 

Sparks flew from the clashing steel, as the Moor, 
tiger-like, sprang upon him; and truly, at first the 
knight bore back from the fearful sweep of the Mos- 
lem sabre. Cool and self-possessed, however, he 
parried with consummate skill each furious stroke, 
and suffered his foe to exhaust his energy in fruitless 
assault. Fierce, athletic, and powerful, the Moor had 
ever been victorious in combat; and now that he had 
met his equal, his burning rage and indignation knew 
no bounds. Suddenly the knight, raising aloft his 
good blade, rose to the blow, and struck as Coeurde- 
Lion struck for the sepulchre. In vain the Moor 
raised his arm to check his coming fate: the blue 
steel came down, shearing with keen and smiting 
edge full through his nervous wrist, and buried itself 
deep in his tarbaned forehead. A stifled curse, and 
his eyes assumed the ghastly, stony gaze of death ; his 
powerful frame slowly reeled in the saddle, and falling 
heavily to the earth, the gigantic corsair lay a cold 
unconscious corpse. 

“Another heathen dog to Eblis,” muttered the 
knight; and raising his vizor, he approached the lady: 
there she sat, pale with contending emotions, not a 
thought of flight had urged her to leave the bloody 
scene, but spell-bound by something more than fear, 
she had looked on with a high wrought excitement, 
like a Phidian sculpture, beautiful and motionless. 

But now that the knight, with courtly phrase and 
no small eloquence, begged her to dispose of her 
faithful servant, the quick blood rushed up, tinging 
her face with blushes; and with a tremulous voice 
she thanked her preserver, and hastened to tell him 
that her father, the Podesta of Genoa, had sent his 
brother, the Cardinal Guiseppe, and a small escort, to 
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the Abbey of San Marco in quest of her; that although 
she was well satisfied to remain with the sweet sisters 
and the indulgent mother abbess, yet, understanding 
from her uncle that Genoa was a pearl among cities, 
and might be termed a paradise on earth, she had 
consented to accompany him; that they had met no 
molestation until they had entered the Valley of the 
Rock; that a band of corsairs had attacked them, 
killed the men-at-arms, and carried off captive all but 
herself ;—adding, that his valour interposing in her 
behalf, entitled him to her grateful thanks, and that 
her father, the Podesta, would be eager to evince—— 

“Nay, lady,” interrupted the warrior, “ you may 
thank me, for you know me not; as to your father, 
the Senor Pietro would hardly forgive even this ser- 
vice, done by me, to the house of Spinola.” A sar- 
donic smile for a moment curled his handsome lip, 
and he was silent. 

A few moments elapsed—and not until the young 
girl felt her blood warming under his bold and pas- 
sionate gaze, he resumed, “ Now for Genoa, gentle 
lady ; and spare not your palfrey :—these pirates may 
take thought to seek their leader, and the Podesta’s 
daughter were worth her weight in gold.” 

No answer was returned; and in a moment both 
knight and lady were riding rapidly towards Genoa. 
They wheeled around the base of the massive Rock, 
and the Valley rung with the quick tread of the jennet 
and the thundering tramp of the war-horse; on they 
swept through the open country beyond witha headlong 
speed that bore them far beyond pursuit; and that 
evening, when the moon shone full on the southern 
front of the Ducal Palace, there walked on the terrace, 
musing in silence, Pietro Spinola, the Podesta of Genoa, 
The old man was not alone, but ever and anon he look- 
ed proudly and affectionately at the young and fair 
creature who walked beside him—his daughter. 


She had told her futher of the perils past, and now 
restored to him, she clung to him with a confiding 
fondness that warmed the old man’s heart with un- 


wonted tenderness. Yet full of joy and affection as 
was the countenance of Senor Pietro, by times a shade 
of doubt darkened his bold features, as if some un- 
cleared mystery was presented to his imagination ;— 
without directly addressing himself to his daughter, 
his thoughts at first found utterance as follows: 

“A good knight and a daring, by St. Joseph!— 
Strange that he should avoid our presence. Your 
good nurse Teresa said he passed, vizor down, from 
the gate like lightning. Marked you not his crest? 
wore he no favour?” 

“ Nay, father, I marked him not, save that his speech 
was noble aud courteous, and he bore a princely look.” 

The Podesta looked at his daughter earnestly, and 
observed a slight blush stealing over her countenance 
as she spoke. Such an indication of interest in an 
object to him unknown, produced no very agreeable 
feelings; slight as it was, circumstances might induce 
a further development, that would materially interfere 
with his projects of alliance. No further allusion, 
however, was made to this subject; and when, as 
they parted for the night, the old man pressed his lips 
to his daughter's clear and noble brow, her affectionate 
words seemed to awaken the memory of days long 
forgotten, a rush of pleasing, though mournful recol- 
lections came o'er his soul, and his last glance of pa- 
ternal pride, saddened it might be with a dim and 
shadowy apprehension, was yet full of deep and 
confiding affection. 

The survivors of the escort of the lady Julia, in- 
cluding her uncle Cardinal, had been conducted ra- 
pidly to the water’s edge, where a long raking, corsair- 
looking brigantine lay close in, hidden as much as 
possible from observation, her sharp bowsprit running 
in amongst the trees, and part of her crew, swarthy 
turbaned fellows, evidently awaiting the return of their 





comrades. An hour had passed away, and every 
thing had become as still as night. ‘here lay the 
vessel, her white sails scarcely moving in the languid 
air, and on her heated deck stood a solitary sentinel: 
his gaze was occasionally thrown over the waters now 
gleaming in the bright sun, and would then suddenly 
and earnestly be directed to the deep woods before 
him. Suddenly a long, low whistle came from the 
forest; the sentry repeated the signal, and in a few 
minutes the deck was covered with the swart forms 
of the sturdy barbarians, and every eye was tarned on 
shore. 

Slowly emerging from the tangled copse came four 
men, their stern and warlike features subdued and 
awe-struck by some sudden and passionate sorrow : 
they had found their chief as he lay in the Valley, 
his sabre still grasped in death, and blood stiffening 
on his grim features; they had raised him sadly from 
his last field of battle, and now as they approached 
the bark, powerful and athletic as they were, their 
knees trembled under the burthen of the gigantic 
corpse. 

Another hour, and the wind had risen on the rippled 
waters; the sun was sinking beneath the wave, and 
the brigantine lay a rapid course, her sails filled and 
spars bending to the strong breeze, and her prow 
rushing on through whitening foam. Far away she 
stretched o’er the blue waters; and when the moon, 
riding high in the heavens, had silvered each swelling 
surge, and cast a pure, soft light on her solitary path, 
the vessel again lay almost motionless on the sea— 
again those dark figures peopled her crowded deck, 
and there was a sudden gleam of sabres, and a vow of 
vengeance on every lip: a large mass was heaved 
from the ship's side, and the pirate chieftain sank 
heavily to his ocean grave. 

The day had been sultry at Genoa—the air was 
still and languid, barely stirring the long glossy leaf 
of the olive; the bay lay calm and motionless, and 
the sun, now declining in the west, cast an unbroken 
tract of light along the surface of the waters. At this 
hour, that luxurious and sei tranquillity so pe- 
culiar to the Italian siesta, @eigned throughout the 
magnificent Palace of the esta. 

In the noble apartment commanding on the south a 
view of the bay, glittering like an immense mirror in 
the effulgence of the setting sun, reclined the lady 
Julia. She was, in truth, of rare and exceeding love- 
liness—a figure sylph-like, but ripening into the most 
voluptuous beauty; a perfect little foot, seemingly 
formed but to tread on silk and velvet; a hand that 
wore the smallest glove in Genoa; a mouth fashioned 
by nature nevet to smile in vain, and eyes of a most 
touching beauty, belonged to this bewitching creature. 
She inherited, too, no little of her father’s haughtiness; 
but it misbecame her not, for she ever bore her with 
a queenly majesty. There she sat, playfully tossing 
in her hand a necklace of rich pearls with that listless 
musing on nothing which has so much the semblance 
of deep thought, when she suddenly bethought her 
that she had been exactly one month in Genoa. And 
she remembered her own little cell at the convent, 
and the pure and gentle sisters, who shuddered when 
they spoke of the sinful world for which she had left 
them; and then her father, naught but joy and pride 
was wont to sparkle in his dark eye when in those 
peaceful days her bounding step met him at the portal 
of the abbey; here she had watched the cloud that 
often gathered on his princely brow, and had seen the 
fond gaze of affection succeeded by the anxious and 
restless glances of a mind ill at ease. 

And then she thought that of all the gallant knights 
and gay courtiers that fluttered around her path and 
vowed eternal devotion to her charms, none had so 
noble a form and so proud a step as the unknown ca- 
valier whom she had met in the forest near Savona; 
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that passionate gaze that had suffused her cheek with 
crimson was still impressed on her memory; that deep 
manly voice still rang in her ear with a pleasing and 
well remembered melody. “But after all, why should 
she think of him, whom she had seen but once, and 
whom she might never see again? This most philo- 
sophical reflection was accompanied by a sigh, and 
the lady looked out again upon the waters, where the 
sun had set, and the surface was freshened into little 
ripples, and, the light pendants of the pirogues were 
beginning to flutter in the evening breeze. A light 
step in the apartment awakened her attention. 

“Terese,” said the young lady very languidly, 
“what think you of this band of pearls?” 

“ Happy in encircling thy neck, fair lady,” replied 
a voice that thrilled to her very heart with its rich 
tone. 

At her feet knelt the stranger knight; those bright 
eyes, that with a passionate daring had caused the 
warm blood to rush to her brow with a quick un- 
wonted tide, were raised to her face in respectful ad- 
miration, and anon veiled by their dark lashes, as if 
awe-struck by her matchless beauty. That graceful 
form, sought in vain when light and music filled the 
_ princely hall, now bowed before her. How hurriedly 
did her heart beat, but not with fear; there was a 
fascination in his voice that held her almust breathless, 
for he spoke of love, and his passionate words fell on 
her ear like music. 

He feared that his presumptuous daring might well 
call forth a frown on ther queenly brow. The lady 
Julia spoke not, but here she raised her eyes in one 
timid glance; it must have said somewhat, for her 
lover ventured to take her little hand, which trembled 
but withdrew not as he pressed it to his lips; even 
when that hand was released, for a brief space she 
feared to look up: when she did, twilight was dark- 
ening the rich apartment, and she was alone. 


It was about this time that an army from France, 
led by the celebrated Gaston de Foix, whose heroic 
valour and chivalric daring, (united to a promptness 
of apprehension and, depth of judgment exceeded 


perhaps but in one ce of modern greatness,) 
achieved victories by y ascribed to magic, was 
rumoured to be rapidly approaching Genoa. France 
and the proud Republic were nominally at peace; 
but the Podesta feared every thing from the martial 
ambition of the young warrior, and neglected naught 
calculated to ensure the safety of Genoa. 

Two days had passed, and many a wearied scout 
had returned, bearing no further tidings of the French; 
naught could be discovered from the tops of those hills, 
that seem to rise as they recede from the fair city 
purposely to check the sharp and biting winds that 
come careering from the north: they now remained 
solitary in all the beauty of their sunny verdure. 

Reports now circulated that Count Gaston had 
marched upon Milan; the hurried anxiety and per- 
turbation that had fallen suddenly upon the Genoese, 
were dismissed with a feeling of much relief. Gradu- 
ally all apprehension vanished ; evening came on, and 
the moon arose, flooding hill and spire with silver 
radiance. The Podesta, nevertheless, placed sentinels 
on wall and turret, muttering as he did so, peradven- 
ture to encourage the timid among the watchers, “ "Tis 
but a form; yet give heed to yonder hills.” 

His highness retired ; and for the space of an hour, 
never was watch kept up with more unceasing vigi- 
lance by veteran soldiers, than by the sober citizens 
who had been appointed to this post of alarm. Each 
distant object, as it lay bright and clear in the moon- 
light, was subjected to the most rigid scrutiny ; not a 
tree waved its long boughs in the breeze, but it was 
noted with a cautious and prudent investigation. — 
Nothing appeared to excite the least alarm; and as 
it waxed towards the time when men are wont to 








repair to the couch of slumber, the most vigorous 
watchers began evidently to relax in their efforts. 

Later and still later, and their eye-lids grew heavy; 
ever and anon would one start up and gaze with a 
desperate effort on the hills that lay stretched calm 
and bright before him; the night breeze came sooth- 
ingly with its gentle murmur to the drowsy sentinels. 
One and another sank down, folding their ample cloaks 
around their well filled persons, each bidding his 
fellow to arouse him on the slightest alarm ;—each 
moment the contagion spread, and ere midnight deep 
sleep had fallen upon the watchers of Genoa. 

Early in the morning the Podesta walked forth ; no 
alarm had been given—the night had passed in unin- 
terrupted stillness, and now he doubted not that the 
conquering de Foix had led his troops on to the south, 
when he suddenly stopped with an exclamation of 
surprise. Before him, on those very hills, which but 
a few hours since had shown a solitary verdant surface 
to the mellow mocnlight, now encamped thousands of 
warriors. The sun brightened the white tents that 
chequered the green mounds, flashed from every 
moving casque and spear, and revealed in the ample 
silken folds that, on a loftier eminence, waved heavily 
in the light morning air, a spotless and snow-white 
field, the banner of Gaston de Foix. 

At noon, an envoy from the camp demanded au- 
dience from the Podesta; his mission, though courteously 
expressed, was briefly this: the noble Count Gaston 
was desirous of guaranteeing the peace between 
France and Genoa by forming an alliance with the 
illustrious house of Spinola—the lady Julia was 
beautiful and worthy of the celebrated Gaston,—the 
dowry would be lefi to the generosity of the Podesta. 
In addition to this, the envoy intimated that a refusal 
might be attended with disagreeable consequences— 
to wit, the capture and sacking of Genoa. 

The indignation’ of the Podesta may be readily 
imagined ; he dissembled his wrath, however, being 
well aware of the defenceless state of the city, and 
begged some brief space to confer with his daughter. 
touching the proposal. Hardly had the envoy depart- 
ed, when he bent his steps towards the lady Julia’s 
apartment. Musing as he went, politician-like, he 
began to calculate, what at first he had overlooked, 
the advantages of such an alliance: with the aid and 
influence of this redoubted warrior, the Republic 
might well bid defiance to any foe; and personal 
animosity, he wisely concluded, ought never to en- 
danger the welfare of the state. Having come to 
this decision, he despatched a messenger to the camp 
signifying his assent tothe proposals, and suggesting that 
evening for the celebration of the nuptial ceremony. 

An unthought of obstacle now opposed his wishes : 
his daughter, instead of manifesting joy at the com- 
munication of her approaching union, in the most 
decided terms expressed her aversion to the noble 
Count. In vain the Podesta urged the fame, the 
magnificence, and the accomplishments of this cele- 
brated chief: her resolution was unshaken; but when 
she was told that upon her compliance depended the 
safety of Genoa, perhaps the very life of her father, 
she trembled with excessive emotion, shedding many 
and bitter tears. 

Without comprehending the secret cause of her 
grief, yet unable to withstand her imploring looks, the 
old man sternly muttered: “ My own life sooner ;”— 
then addressing her, “Cheer thee, my daughter,” said 
he, “ we must e’en fight this rude suitor.” 

Even as he spoke his countenance fell, for defend 
himself he could not. Ere long, the fair city of Genoa 
would be given up to plunder and destruction, and 
his own palace be violated by a licentious foe. The 
lady Julia marked his anguish, and throwing herself 
into his arms, exclaimed in hurried accents, “ Father! 
I will marry this Count Gaston!” 
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It was immediately bruited abroad throughout Genoa 
that the famous Captain Gaston de Foix was that very 
night to wed the fair daughter of the Podesta; and 
hearts that sank with dread of sack and slaughter, 
beat joyously at the glad news. The citizens donned 
their holiday apparel, the houses shone with light, and 
the streets echoed with festal music. In the sumptu- 
ous palace of Spinola every thing breathed an air of 
princely splendour. 

But the lady Julia was not a happy bride; in the 
very chamber in which she first listened to the voice 
of love, she sat, pale, sad and motionlets; decked 
with many a rare and costly gem, she awaited in 
mournful silence the coming of the bridegroom. She 
seemed to be looking out upon the bay; it may be she 
saw it not, for a tear slowly gathered in her large 
dark eye. Again that unknown cavalier stood before 
her; howor whence he came she wist not; her heart 
had in time past beat hurriedly as she heard his voice 
—now she listened sadly to his low and earnest tones. 
He urged immediate flight; escape was easy—a well 
manned galley lay waiting in the bay ;—falling at her 
feet, he besought her with all the eloquence of love, 
to “shun these hated nuptials.” 

With anguish on her fair features, she explained 
her father’s danger, resisting his persuasive words 
with a melancholy firmness. “Here,” said she, “ we 
meet no more. Sayest thou I love not ?—have this 
confession if thou wilt: the hour of parting bitterly 
reveals that my heart has too long and too fondly 
dwelt on thee.” 

As she spoke, a firm and measured tread was heard ; 
the lady shuddered with apprehension—her lover with 
a mysterious smile fondly clapsed her waist, and 
seemed madly determined to face the intruder. The 
Podesta entered ; his daughter feared to look upon him 
as he spoke: 

“ Thou here, Count de Foix! Truly, thou wooest 
better for thyself than I for thee. By St. Jude, that 
wayward one this morning thought naught but ill of 

* thee.” 

The lady, who had faintly struggled to disengage 
herself from her lover's arms, looked up blushing 
deeply, and murmured, “ Art thou Gaston ?” 

“So men call me, dearest; and, wretched I were, 
were I not he—for,” added he, archly, “the Count 
Gaston must needs wed the Podesta’s daughter.” 


NS. a, SE 
A LUCUBRATION, 


ON THE SYMPATHIES OF THE MAJOR AND MINOR IN 
MUSIC, WITH THE PERSONAL AND MORAL PECULI- 
ARITIES OF WOMAN. BY CLEON. 





It was in Germany, the land of fantastic theory, 
that the whimsical art of classifying characters by 
chords was first cultivated. It consists in discovering 
at a glance how far the appearance, manners, and 
qualities of individuals whom we encounter, may be 
assimilated to, and represented by the respective 
sounds of major and minor in music. To reduce to 
definite rules a system so purely imaginative, can 
hardly be attempted with success; but to assist the 
researches of those who may adopt its notions, a few 
remarks from an old votary of music, and observer of 
its sympathies with mortal conformation, may not be 
inapplicable. 

The ear may be regarded as the high road to the 
head and the heart, and the ideas received with the 
one awaken corresponding emotions in the other. 
The full major chord, round, swelling, harmonious, 





gratifies the sense with a sound to the melody of 
which nothing is wanting. The minor chord, wild, 
plaintive, and mysterious, fascinates the imagination 
by the very incompleteness of its wayward tone. To 
these musical expressions, the corresponding indi- 
viduals in human life will be the good-humoured, 
happy, smiling person, that at once conciliates our 
good will; and the pensive, romantic character, that 
attracts our interest and curiosity. To each division 
appertain peculiar charms or failings, which expe- 
rience and observation enable us to perceive and 
classify. 

I would fain attempt from womankind,—that con- 
necting link between the nature of man and of angels, 
a portraiture of the major and minor variety. 

The lady, then, who shall be considered to belong 
to the first of these classes, is a person of appearance 
more engaging than striking, and of manners peculiarly 
retiring and ferninine. Her fair hair is parted over 
her foreheadslike that of the Madonna; her laughing: 
large blue eye beams with mingled archness and good 
humour; the habitual smile of innocence and kindness 
of heart plays around her lips; and when she speaks, 
cheerfulness and gentleness are the handmaidens of 
her words, whether they be addressed in*social affa- 
bility to her friends, in joyous levity to the gay, in 
language of encouragement to her dependents, or in 
that of consolation to the afflicted. Her temper is 
even, and rarely excited; she is more framed for 
lasting attachment than addicted to ardent passion. 
Her virtues are of that sterling quality which are 
best fitted to adorn and endear the scenes of domestic 
life. The celestial purity of her soul is reflected in 
every lineament of her face, and each graceful move- 
ment of her person is characterised by mingled diffi- 
dence and dignity. 

Let us now turn to the image my fancy draws of 
woman in the minor key. “Oh, what a form was 
there !"—a figure of fairy lightness; dark hair in many 
ringlets; soft black eyes; complexion dark and clear 
as the summer light of southern Europe; and a coun- 
tenance alternately lighted up with smiles and shaded 
by deep emotions: Her words are of poetry and ro- 
mance ; her thoughts of love’s passion and constancy ; 
her feelings all enthusiastic, whether for the friend 
that shares her intimacy, or the lover who will some 
day perchance with coldness requite her devotion. 
Music is in her soul and her voice,—not the light 
strain of joyous hours, but more soft, more sad, more 
voluptuous melody. She looks upon life less as the 
scene of active duties and quiet pleasures, than as a 
fitful state of alternate happiness and sorrow, depend- 
ent on the fantastic fluctuations in her own feelings 
and sensibilities. Her figure is the portraiture of the 
tragic muse, and wherever she appears, worshippers 
fall down before the beauteous vision. 

Less by way of comparison than of contrast, [ will, 
on a few points, bring Major and Minor into juxta- 
position. 

The first is more occasionally generous, the other 
more habitually benevolent. Major wins all hearts 
by the unvarying sweetness of her smiles and temper ; 
Minor by the love-lighted gleams which, at times, only 
illuminate her expressive face. Major endears to us 
the scenes of every-day life; Minor is the being that 
haunted our most youthful dreams. Major is the one 
with whom we would placidly sail along the stream of 
existence; Minor the one with and for whom we 
could brave the stormiest waves of passion. Our love 
for Major is more durable and sincere; for Minor, 
more fervent and, alas! more fleeting. Major, in fine, 
is unvarying sunshine; Minor the beautiful beam of 
moonlight emerging on a sudden from a mass of clouds. 
The warmth of the first gladdens every hour of life, 
the brightness of the second illuminates its holiest 
epochs! 
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“ My love,” said M. Barbean to his wife, “ it is but 

right that you and the children should have a little 
amusement to-morrow. You scarcely ever zo out; 
and when you have spent a couple of hours at the 
Tuileries, you fancy that you and the children have 
had amusement enough for a whole week.” 

“ But, my dear” 

“ But, my love, first hear what I have to say. We 
must not think about ourselves alone. Leonora is now 
upwards of Vifieen, an age at which a girl wishes to 
see something ‘more than her mother’s petticoats, 
though certainly your petticoats are very respect- 
able” 

“ My dear, you know we expect some visiters to- 
morrow, and Leonora” e 

“ Yes, I know it, and also that M. Bellefeuille will 
be one of them ;—that young artist, you know, who 
has adopted the romantic style because he thinks it is 
a fine thing to wear large whiskers and a tuft of hair 
under his mouth; but be he romantic or classic, it is 
all one to me, provided he succeeds. If he really 
loves Leonora, why, I'll consider of it. I don’t mean 
to say that I will refuse him for a son-in-law, nor that 
I will accept him. We have plenty of time to settle 
that. But about our intentions for to-morrow. We 
must go to so:ne fete out of town; a village fete is so 
pleasant!——. You have never yet seen one ; you'll 
be delighted with it—you, who never go beyond the 
city walls. Surely the inhabitants of Paris ought to 
be acquainted with the neighboring villages. Why, 
they may almost be considered a part of Paris. The 
newspapers get there by twelve o'clock, and you pay 
a sous more for your letters by the petite poste—that 
is all the difference. Many persons of merit and telent 
live there—poets, painters, and even booksellers— 
that is to say, retired booksellers, who inhabit those 
places because living is less expensive than in town. 
Meat is a halfpenny a pound cheaper—and this is a 
great saving. On iwo hundred pounds of butchers’ 
meat, which each consumes in the year, there is a 
saving of ten francs. It is true, that they spend twen- 
ty-five in coming to town by the stage as they are 
obliged to do; but for all that it is a great saving to 
live in the country. We will take a jaunt to one of 
these places to-morrow.” 

“You know I am a bad walker, and’ 

“Oh! we will go in an omnibus or a citadine. Are 
there not coaches every where now! We shall soon 
go round the world for sixpence. Look, the boy is 
jumping for joy. Poor Alexander, how you will be 
amused, won't you, boy ¢ 

“Oh! yes, papa.” 

“Well, it is all settled. We must start at twelve; 
for it won't do to set out at four o'clock, if we mean tw 
dine there. I will inquire where the fete will be to- 
morrow, and you shall see it, my dear.” 

M. Barbeau left his wife, not, as you might suppose, 
to inquire about the fete next day—for he had no 
sooner turned his back than it escaped his memory — 
At a short distance from his own house, he met a 
friend, laid hold of his arm, asked how he was, and 
followed this up by a thousand other questions, with- 
out giving him an opportunity of answering one.— 
Having thus begun the conversation—if you call it a 
conversation, when one party has all the talk to himself 
—XM. Barbeau related story after story, and recollected 
fact after fact, which rendered fresh explanations 


necessary, and these explanations brought on new 
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or Lesage’s* pies. It was like “The Thousand and 
One Nights,” one tale leading to another ;—and then 
if his friend tried to get in a sentence or an observa- 
tion, M. Barbeau would cut him short with “ Permit 
me—lI have not yet finished.” 

For all this, M. Barbean is a very good kiud of man ; 
a round, f@, good-natured being, but who has the 
strongest antipathy to great talkers, because he is one 
himself. He is a retired bookseller, and has, therefore, 
been acquainted with many men of talent. He re- 
members a saying of one, a good story of another; and 
he loves to talk about these things. His conversation 
is entertaining to those who are content to be listeners. 
He made sundry good speculations in his business ;— 
these alone he recollects, forgetting the bad ones. He 
is of a happy disposition ; he never makes himself un- 
easy by anticipation, nor even in moments of difficulty, 
for he always finds a favorable side in the most un- 
toward events. When his business went on badly, 
and he had a thousand reasons for being uneasy about 
the present and the future, what cid he do? Why, he 
went from home, and spent the whole day in playing 
dominoes. But he has continued the friend of every 
body ; and this is his high praise. 

Madame Barbeau, his wife, is as calm as her hus- 
band is hasty and petulant; and as extremes meet 
this is a sign that they agree well together. Their 
daughter, just turned fifteen, is very timid and says but 
little. Their son has reached his tenth year, and is 
already as boisterous as his father. Thesecompese the 
whole family. 

Next day, being Sunday, the mother and children 
were dressed at eleven o'clock, and ready to set out 
upon the promised excursion. But at twelve they 
were still waiting for M. Barbeau, who had gone out 
early, stating that he should not be absent five minutes. 
The artist had come to call on the ladies; he asked 
permission to join the party, and said he should take 
the opportunity of making some sketches. ~ 

But time, which never stops, moved slowly on, and 
M. Barbeau did not return. The young lady sighed 
as she looked at the clock, the artist sighed as he look- 
ed at the young lady, and the little boy sighed as he 
looked at his new trowsers. Madame Barbeau alone 
preserved the appearance of good temper ; for, after 
twenty years of marriage, a wife has become accustomed 
to waiting for her husband. 

At length, just as the clock struck two, M. Barbeau 
arrived, accompanied by a thin, pale, little man, who 
bowed gracefully to all the family, whilst the master of 
the house said, “ Here I am at last! Only conceive, 
I had quite forgotten our intended jaunt! I meta 
friend, with whom I breakfasted. I had not seen him 
for twelve years, at least! He has met with many ad- 
ventures during that time which he related to me.-— 
You shall hear them on the road. After breakfast, 
we were taking a quiet walk in the Palais Royal, 
when I met Grigou here. He said, in the course of 
conversation, that as the weather was fine, he should 
like to take a jaunt into the country. Upon this 
striking my forehead, ‘Lord have mercy upon me,’ 
said I, ‘ they are all waiting for me at home to go toa 
village fete!’ I asked Grigou to go with us; he con- 
sented, and here we are—the more the merrier— 
My love, send for a coach, and tell the maid to choose 
a large one.” 

The coach drew up to the door. Although large, 
the party found some difficulty in squeezing into it, . 





stories, so that he could himself no longer T 
whence he had set out—as if, for instance, in a story 
about a theatre, he came at last to speak of Belgium 








* Lesage, a pastry-cook, famous for his veal and 
ham pies.—77. 
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because M. Barbeau alone nearly filled one of the 
seats. They managed it, however, the children being 
placed next to their mother and M. Grigou almost con- 
cealed behind M. Barbeau, to whom he said, “I shall 
be smothered here;” but the latter replied, “You are 
in a very good place, only don’t move.” 

“ Where to, your honour?” said the coachman. At 
this very unnatural question, the whole party stared at 
each other, and Madame Barbeau said to her husband, 
“ Well, my dear, where are we to go?” 

“ The devil take me if I know. Coachman, in what 
village is there a fete to day?” 

“Why, master,” said coachee, “I hardly know.— 
There's. Tivoli—the Chaumiere”— 

“That's not the thing. We want to go into the 
country, where there is some amusement going on.” 

“Ah! that aliers the case. Shall 1 drive you to the 
Batignolles, or to Father Latulle’s ?” 

“Oh! we know father Latulle very well. We can 
get a good dinner there, but it is not far enough out of 
town.” 

“Then I think, sir, that there is a fete at Belle- 
ville.” 

“Very well, drive us to Belleville.” 

“ But,” said M. Grigou, trying to free himself a little 
from the immense weight of M. Barbeau, “ Belleville 
is not very rural—it is like one of the faubourgs of 
Paris. We might do better.” 

“Oh! there you are again,” said ){. Barbeau, sharp- 
ly, “always of a different opinion from any one else. 
We shall amuse ourselves at Belleville and see the 
fete. Sit quiet, and don't fidget about as you do.” 

The little man said no more ; he only made an effort 
to get one of his hands free, so that he might be able 
to wipe his face. During the journey, M. Barbeau 
related the adventures of the friend whom he had met 
that morning. 

He talked on incessantly; for he never suffered his 


family to interrupt him. The artist gazed on Leonora, 
though he seemed attentively listening to her father. 
As for friend Grigou, he was not always content to be 
a mere listener; he also loved his story ;—but in the 


coach he let Barbeau go on. “1 shall have my turn 
in the fields,” thought he. 

They soon reached Belleville, and the coach stop- 
ped opposite to L’[le-d’Amour.* The party having 
alighted and discharged the coach, they walked through 
the principal street of the village, seeking some indi- 
cations of the fete. But every thing was quiet; not 
even a gingerbread stall to be seen. Mama walked 
gravely on, holding by her daughter’s arm; the son 
had chosen the kennel for his footpath, and was trying 
to splash himself by way of doing something; the 
painter was seeking in vain for sume view to sketch ; 
and Grigou was looking all around in an ill-humour, 
and muttering, “ Do they call this country?” 

On a sudden M. Barbeau stopped. “ Here,” said 
he, have we been, for the last quarter of an hour, 
walking about like fools. Pray are any of you 
amused ?” 

“ Certainly I am not.” 

“Nor J.” 

“ Nor I.” 

“The Cuachman is an ass; there is no fete here. — 
But we are not obliged to remain. Let us go beyond 
the village, and get into the Bois de Romainville. The 
fete is perhaps there.” 

“Romainville!—I don’t like that wood,” said M. 
Grigou. “Once, in endeavouring to get some chest- 
nuts” 

“Come, come, Grigou,” interrupted M. Barbeau,— 
“you are never of the same mind as other people. 
You must be complaisant in company. You always 
want to have your own way ; it is quite ridiculous.— 


* A little island in the Seine. ¢ 





Now, I think, on the contrary, that—we’ll go to Ro- 
mainville, that’s positive.” 

Afier passing through Belleville, they crossed the 
park of Saint-Fargeau, and the wgod appeared in sight. 
At all events, they were now in the country. 

“Look, papa! there’s a donkey,” cried young 
hopeful. 

“ Would you like to ride upon one ?” 

“Oh, yes, papa.” 

“Then we will hire some donkeys, and have a ride. 
We must amuse ourselves in the country. Nora, my 
girl, you shall ride one too, and so shall you my love.” 

“ Are you mad?” 

“ What, would you rather have a horse? if so, I will 
get a pony for you.” 4 

“] will ride neither horse nor ass. [ should be sure 
to fall off—I never was on horseback in my life!” 

“ Grigou, you shall have a horse.” 

“ Not I; I have not been on horseback since” —— 

“Stop, I have it—no matter—I will hire horses and 
donkeys for the whole party.” 

M. Barbeau soon procured two animals of either 
species, had them saddled and bridled, and made his 
son and daughter mount the donkeys. In vain did 
M. Grigou attempt resistance. His friend put him 
on horseback by main force, mounted the other 
charger himself, and the whole cavalcade set out, 
followed by Madame Barbeau, whose feet were al- 
ready sore, and by the artist, who wanted to make a 
sketch. The two horsemen soon entered the wood 
and were out of sight of the donkeys. On coming to 
a hill, M. Barbeau determined to trot down it, and 
force M. Grigou to do the same ; but the horse of the 
latter having stumbled, the poor little man was tilted 
over its head. 

“IT was sure this would happen,” cried Grigou, in a 
doleful voice, groaning, and rubbing the part which 
had, according to the law of gravitation, reached the 
ground first. 

“ What is the matter?” said M. Barbeau, returning. 

“ Why, don’t you see? I have had a fall.” 

“It is because you are a bad rider.” 

“ You are the cause of it, however.” 

“Come, come, you are not hurt ;—there is no harm 
done. You must not mind trifles. We must enjoy 
ourselves when we are in the country. Let us join 
the rest of the party.” 

“With all my heart. But you will not catch me on 
horseback again. I will lead my horse.” 

« Ah, you coward!” 

As they turned towards the entrance of the wood, 
they perceived an ass with a side-saddle on, rolling in 
the sand, after having thrown its rider. A little further 
on lay a female on the ground, whose face was con- 
cealed. bd 

“Oh, how charming!” exclaimed M. Barbeau— 
“ Look here, Grigou; what a pity Bellefeuille is not 
here. What a pretty picture that would make!” 

Grigou stepped, and took out his spectacles, the 
better to examine the picture; but before he could 
put them on, Madame Barbeau ran from the opposite 
direction, and hastily endeavoured to raise the fallen 
rider, in whose countenance M. Barbeau then recog- 
nized that of his daughter. He did not now think the 
picture would be quite so pretty; but alighting, ran 
to his wife, who seemed in great tribulation at the ac- 
cident. 

“ What is the matter ?” 

“Leonora has had a fall. The horrible donkey 
wanted to lie down.” 

“T know all that. Art hurt, girl?” 

“Oh, no, papa.” 

“Then let’s think no more about it.” 

“ Let’s think no more about it! that is easily said,” 
muttered the young lady’s mamma; “but Leonora has 
fallen in a very serious manner, and she”—— 
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“I know all that. Did Bellefeuille see her?” 
“ No, thank heaven! he was far behind.” 
“Oh! then all is well. There is no harm done, 
since Bellefeuille did not see her. Hola! Bellefeuille 
—here, my dear friend, do me the favour to lead back 
these quadrupeds; they have amused us sufficiently. 
Meantime, we will go and roll ourselves on the grass, 
and wait for your return.” 

The young artist, by no means relishing this em- 
ployment, dared not, however, refuse. He, therefore, 
mounted one horse, and led on one side the remaining 
horse, and on the other the donkey. M. Barbeau 
told him that he bore a faint resemblance to Franconi. 

“ We will go to the traiteur’s yonder,” said M. Bar- 
beau, “and“inquire where there is a fete in this 
neighbourhood.” 

“ I see nothing that indicates one,” observed Grigou; 
“but I am hungry.” 

“Oh! we have plenty of time; we shan’t dine yet.” 

“Plenty of time! that is a good one. You take 
it so coolly, because you had beef-steaks for break- 
fast.” 

But the ex-bookseller cut the matter short. “My 
dear,” said he to his wife, “do you stay here with 
Leonora, whilst I go and inquire where the fete is 
held.” 

Madame Barbeau, whose feet were tingling with 
fatigue, from being unaccustomed to such walks, was 
well pleased at being able to rest. She therefore took 
her station on the grass by the side of her daughter, 
and Grigon accompanied her husband. 

The traiteur, to whom they applied, was as fond of 
talking as M. Barbeau. To answer a simple question, 
he turned, and twisted, and beat about the bush, and 
involved himself in a labyrinth of sentences from 
which he could find no outlet. To indicate a road, 
he would begin by describing the whole neighbour- 
hood; and when you asked what he could give you 
for dinner, he would enumerate the dishes he could 
dress, those he had invented, the ingredients of a 
sauce, and all that, to end the acknowledgment that 
he had nothing left but roast veal. 

N. Barbeau writhed with impatience as he listened 
to this man. At length, suddenly interrupting him in 
the midst of a dissertation upon a desert dish of his 
own composition, he said, “I have been asking you 
this half hour whether or not there is a fete to day at 
Romainville, and if we can dine here ;—instead of 
replying to my questions, you talk to me about pickles 
and preserves! Do you think I came here to learn to 
be a cook?” 

“ Sir—what, sir !—Have I insulted you, sir? If you 
think so. Sir, I am ready to give you every possible 
satisfaction as a gentleman.” 

“Go to the devil!” ‘said the enraged Barbeau ;—“a 
pretty joke truly—a knight of the spit and gridiron 
challenging me to fight a duel. We shall certainly not 
dine at your house, my fine fellow, because, in the first 
place, your tongue runs too fast, and next because you 
can’t answer a simple question.” 

M. Barbeau walked with great dignity out of the 
house, followed by Grigou, who muttered with a sigh 
of despondency, “ But we must certainly dine some- 
where.” 

On joining the ladies, the party seated themselves 
upon the grass. M. Bellefeuille had just returned 
with young Alexander, who walked with a hobbling 
gait, because he had torn his new trowsers, and want- 
ed to conceal the fact from his mother. But at that 
instant the mother and daughter were admiring, from 
the spot on which they were seated, some fine walnuts 
that were on the trees near them, and M. Barbeau 
was in the middle of a long story, which he was re- 
lating to poor Grigou, whom it did not much amuse, 

because there was no end to it. 
“ I was telling you, then,” continued the ex-booksel- 











ler, “that being one day in the country with some 
friends, we had agreed to make one of the 
drunk. He was red hot from his province—a fat, 
= tempered, thick-headed simpleton, named Du- 
iret.” 

“Duloiret! why I know him intimately,” cried 
Grigou. 

“ Well, no matter; your knowing him has nothing 
to do with my story.” 

“ But it has, though; and as a proof of it, I can 
mtr you the story myself. I had it from his own lips, 
and” 

“No! permit me; I must know the story better 
than you, and I flatter myself that I can tell it quite 
as well.” 

And without waiting for Grigou’s permission, M. 
Barbeau began the anecdote over again, and proceed- 
ed to relate a dozen others arising from it. In the 
midst, however, of one of his stories, he perceived 
that his wife and daughter were not listening to him. 

“ What are you staring at,” said he, “ whilst I am 
speaking ?” 

“We are looking at the walnuts yonder,” replied 
his wife. “They are very fine.” 

“ Shall I climb the tree, papa?” said Alexander. 

“ No, child,” M. Barbeau-replied. “I perceive that 
your trowsers are sufficiently torn already. If you at- 
tempted to climb the tree, you'd be in a pretty mess.— 
Grigou, go and knock down some of those walnuts for 
the ladies. You see that Bellefeuille is sketching — 
Come, you are very ungallant, Grigou”—— 

“ Why don’t you knock them down yourself?” said 
Grigou. 

“ Because I am not so active as you.” 

“ But are people allowed to” 

“ What nonsense. What, man, art really afraid to 
knock down a few walnuts ?” 

Grigou could not withstand this insinuation against 
his courage. Besides, he had a chance of escaping 
from M. Barbeau’s long stories. He therefore ap- 
proached the walnut tree. Meantime, M. Barbeau 
stretching his unwieldly limbs upon the grass near the 
artist, the following conversation took place. 

“ Were I a painter,” M. Barbeau began, “I would 
sketch every living oddity I met with.” 

“ Sir, it is not so easy to” 

“ Permit me to explain my idea; I have had many hap- 
py ones in the course of my life. I have often given the 
subject of a book toan author; and such a Wook always 
sold well.” 

“ But a book, sir, is not a” 

“Thave not yet done, my friend ;—pray don’t in- 
terrupt me—you put me out. Let us, for instance, 
examine the persons who are passing before us. This 
is Paris in the country—that is tu say; there are here 
some cilizens, some workmen; in short, there are in- 
dividuals of all kinds here from Paris; and if I were 
a painter or an author, I should take advantage of the 
present moment. There—look at that couple who 
are passing. They are inhabitants of the city; and 
from being in their Sunday’s best, they cut a tolerably 
good figure. They converse too closely, and look at 
each other too often to be husband and wife The 
young man seems to pout a littlke—the lady affects to 
be sorry that she has trusted herself with him in the 
wood. But they are going to the traiteur’s; they will 
call for a private room, and all will be made up. They 
look to me like a dapper linen-draper and a dress-ma- 
ker. Do you not observe that the lady’s frill is very 
carefully got up, and that the gentleman’s trowsers 
and waistcoat are of the newest patterns? But you 
need not ask what they are who follow them—laugh- 
ing, jumping, making such a noise, and kicking up 
such a cloud of dust. They are grissettes, but of the 
second order, which is, however, the gayest. These 
females care not much for appearances. There are 
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five-of them, and not the shadow of a man with them, 
which will not prevent them from laughing, or even 
from kicking up a row. These young women would 
fancy that they were not amused unless they made as 
much noise as possible. They laugh at every body 
they meet. Now they stop, and are in consultation 
about entering the traiteur’s. Do you remark how 
they look at the house? I am certain they are going 
to count the money they have, to see whether it is 
sufficient to pay fora good dinner. They are opening 
their reticules—taking out their purses—casting up 
the amount of the joint stock. Now for the result.— 
Oh! oh! it won’t do ;—instead of going to the trai- 
teur’s they are going to the small public house opposite, 
because their funds enable them only to treat them- 
selves to an omelette-au-lard, washed down with wine 
of the landlord’s own growth. But they will make up 
for it in the evening, by coaxing the first fool that 
makes love to them to treat them to cakes and punch. 
During the rest of the week, as they are binding shoes 
or making buttonholes, they call to mind the pleasures 
they enjoy on Sundays! People must have a good 
stock either of philosophy or good temper, when a sin- 
gle day of pleasure suffices them for a whole week.— 
It is true that there are men of large fortune, and men 
in office, who have no amusement even one day out of 
theseven. Every thing then is balanced in this world. 
Ah! here are some of the inhabitants of the place — 
They are strong and robust, but devilish ugly. The 
female peasantry near Paris are seldom pretty. Their 
head-dress is not so graceful as that worn by the wo- 
men of Normandy and Franche-Comte. The flat caps 
sported by the two women yonder are hideous; and 
these females wear, besides, short-waisted gowns 
which prevent you even from perceiving whether they 
have good figures or not. The man, by whose arm 
they are holding, has a foraging cap on, to show that 
he belongs to the National Guard ;—for ever since 
these good people have been taught their exercise, they 
think that, even at the plough-tail, they ought to have 
a military appearance. And why should this be— 
Surely it is not a greater crime to wear a smock frock 
than a soldier's uniform. But here comes a bedecked 
operative with his family. He is dragging a small 
wicker carriage containing his two youngest brats, 
and the provisions for the family dinner upon the 
grass. His wife brings up the rear. che carries 
nothing; for she is quite a burden to herself. She is 
as cross as Old Nick, grumbles the whole of the way, 
and only speaks to her husband to say: ‘Take care, 
now ; you are dragging the carriage upon the stones, 
and you'll upset the children. How stupidly you 
draw it! and the poor man, who is dripping with per- 
spiration as he thus performs the part of a poodle dog, 
is persuaded that he enjoys himself on a Sunday, and 
toils like a stave during the week to procure this de- 
lightful recreation. Oh! here comes a cavalcade. — 
Look, Bellefeuille, it is really worth being sketched. — 
Are not those horsemen in otter-skin caps and ragged 
trowsers, admirable? As they have no straps under 
their shoes, their trowsers are up to their knees, and 
they exhibit their naked legs, which, on horseback, 
produces an excellent effect. On seeing those riding 
ragamuflins, one is almost tempted to say to them— 
‘Would it not be better to buy stockings than to hire 
horses?” But they might answer—‘Meddle with 
what concerns you.’ And they would be in the right. 
I suppose it is for this very reason that people say 
nothing to them.” 

*~ Whilst M. Barbeau was pointing out human oddi- 
ties to the attention of the artist—without, however, 
including himself—friend Grigou was throwing stones 
at the walnuts. This exercise reminded him of his 
youthful days, and he was delighted when ever he 
succeeded in bringing onedown. He had just thrown 
his — stone, and was picking up his eighth 
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walnut—which does not say much in favour of his 
skill—when a little man, with a tin badge upon his 
chest, a huge sword by his side, and upon his head a 
cocked hat, the point of which stood just above his 
nose, sprung upon poor Grigou, seized him by the col- 
lar, and cried, “ Ah! have I caught you at last !—On 
Sunday too—and before every body. Come along to 
prison, Parisian.” 

Grigou attempted first to free himself from the little 
man's grasp, then to excuse himself; but the man in 
authority, who was always half drunk on week days, 
and wholly so on Sundays, would not listen to reason, 
but kept good hold of his prey. At the same instant 
several peasants came up and joined in abusing Gri- 
gou. The French peasantry are alw delighted 
when they can inflict annoyance or vexation upon 
townspeople, and they enjoyed the distress of poor 
Grigou, nearly beside himself with terror at the thought 
of being sent to prison. These clodhoppers fancy 
that the inhabitants of Paris never visit them but to 
spoil and ravage their fields; and yet these labourers 
—these rustics, who are so often represented as en- 
dowed with every domestic virtue, are for the most 
part cunning, selfish, envious, and addicted to slander 
and backbiting. What would they do if the inhabi- 
tants of cities did not purchase their produce? No 
doubt the latter would be equally embarrassed, if the 
tillers of the soil did not cultivate it for their use.— 
But what does that prové? Why, that we are all de- 
pendent upon each other, and ought, therefore, to be 
actuated towards one another by kindlier feelings. 

Grigou’s lamentations having reached the ears of 
the party upon the grass, M. Barbeau rose and wad- 
dled to his assistance. Near the walnut-tree he be- 
held his poor friend in durance vile. In surprise, he 
asked twenty questions in a breath, without giving 
time for an answer to one of them; but, on perceiv- 
ing that the individual who held Grigou by the collar 
was a garde-champetre,* he guessed the truth. 

“ What are you going to do?” said he, addressing 
the police officer. “ You surely don’t mean to puta 
man in prison for a walnut.” 

“ Sir, the fact is” 

“T see well enough what the fact is. 
making such a stir about?” 

“Oh! sir, when” 

“Ts ita fine you want? Well, we'll pay it. 
are five francs ; take them and go to the devil.” 

The garde-champetre spurned the offer, because 
there were too many witnesses about him; and the 
peasants, one and all, cried out “Take him before 
the Mayor of Romainville; these Parisian rascals 
come here to rob us.” 

“ You are glad, however,” said M. Barbeau “ when 
these same Parisians come and buy your milk and your 
potatoes.” 

“Oh! that gammon won't do. If they did’nt buy 
‘em, why we should use them ourselves—that’s all . 
the difference.” 

“You would, would you? and pray how would you 
buy shoes, and clothes, and wine; and how would 
you pay your taxes?” 

The peasants had nothing to reply to this, but set 
up the shout, “Take him before the Mayor!—take 
him before the Mayor!” And the garde-champetre, 
whose heart was beginning to relent at the sight of 
Grigou’s rueful countenance and tearful eyes, shut 
out compassion from his bosom, fiercely cocked his 
hat, and dragged his prisoner along. 

“Well, we'll all go before the Mayor,” said M. 
Barheau. 

“ What is the matter!” asked Madame Barbeau then 
just arrived with the rest of the party. 

“Qh! nothing,” her husband replied; “only weare 
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just going before the Mayor for a couple of walnuts 
whieh Grigou knocked from the tree. It is only a 
joke, but not a pleasant one neither. However, as we 
have nothing else to do, we may as well go. It will 
be a delightful walk for ns, and we shall perhaps see 
the fete when we get to the village.” 

The party were by no means pleased with this 
arrangement; but as M. Barbeau was with the ac- 
cused, and the witnesses already several yards in ad- 
vance, the ladies, the artist, and young Alexander, 
reluctantly followed. As they walked on, M. Bar- 
beau told the countrymen story after story, to prove 
how wrong they were in apprehending a man for 
knocking down a walnut. At length, Grigou whis- 
pered to him, ® But you are the cause of all this, for 
you made ime do it.” 

“Hold your foolish tongue,” replied M. Barbeau, 
giving him a smart blow in the side with his elbow. 
“ Hold your fvolish tongue—you will make your case 
worse if you talk about that.” 

“When they reached Romainville, they found no 
more the appearance of a fete than at Belleville — 
They proceeded immediately tothe house of the mayor, 
accompanied by all the children of the village, who 
had joined Grigou’s escort, of which M. Barbeau seem- 
ed to be the chief’ He walked proudly at the head, 
talking without intermission, and by his pomposity and 
dogmatical air, he had already intimidated the garde- 
champetre, who began to doubt whether he had not 
made a mistake. Even the peasants showed less con- 
fidence; for these people generally think that a man 
who talks continually must in the end be right. In 
this siate of things, an indifferent spectator would have 
imagined that it was M. Barbeau who had ordered 
Grigou’s apprehension. 

The mayor was not at home; he was gone to the 
Mairie. 

“Well, let us go to the Mairiec,” cried M. Barbeau. 
But Madame Barbeau and the children being tired, 
they seated themselves on a stone bench with M. Bel- 
lefeuille, who wanted to sketch the entrance to a 
dairy. 

On their arrival at the Mairie, they were informed 
that the village magistrate was not there ; he was gone 
to father Antoine's pot-house, where there was a quarrel 
among some of the customers. 

The garde-champetre and the peasants looked at 
one another with an air of indecision. It was easy to 
perceive that they were tired of walking about with 
their prisoner, and that the affair might easily be set- 
tled with a few conciliatory words and a pot of wine. 
But Barbeau had no notion of such a thing. Without 
listening to Grigou, who pulled him by the coat, 
“Come,” said he, “ we will go to father Antoine’s.— 
We must see the mayor. I shall be delighted to see 
him. This gentleman has been taken up, and must be 
tried.” 

“ But,” whispered Grigou, “ they seem now disposed 
to listen to reason.” 

“No matter, we must go to father Antoine's. I 
don’t choose to have had this walk for nothing. The 
matter shall not end thus.” 

They proceeded to father Antoine’s; the good man 
sold cakes, bacon, and wine. The mayor had just left 
the house, because the quarrel had been settled — 
Mother Antoine thought he had returned to the Mairie 
to decide the cause of Jean Marie and Gaspard, who, 
having a well common to both, had quarrelled about 
whose turn it was to put a new rope to the bucket. 

“ Well, then, we must return to the Mairie,” said M. 
Barbeau. But the garde champetre, accustomed to 
rest himself, and drink something whenever he passed 
father Antoine's door, had already taken his seat at a 
table. The peasants followed his example, saying, 
“ Well, you may let the gentleman go; he won’t knock 
down walnuts another time. We've trudged about 





enough for to day. Better let him go, hadn't you 
garde ?” 

The garde-champetre replied, filling a tumbler with 
wine, “ Yes, yes, there’s been enough said about it 
this time ;—the gentleman may go.” 

Grigon was delighted, and was about to thenk 
every body, when M. Barbeau placing himself between 
Grigou and the garde.champetre, exclaimed, “I don’t 
agree to any such thing, gentlemen. A man is not to 
be dragged through the streets like a felon for nothing. 
I choose to return to the Mairie, and you shall come 
with me.” 

At these words, Grigou became purple with rage, 
and exclaimed, in his turn, “ By my mother's wig, M. 
Barbeau, this beats any thing lever heard. Now this 
unlucky business is settled, and these gentlemen have 
chosen to forgive my folly and let me go, you want to 
have me taken before the mayor.” 

“Ves, sir, because I like that things should be done 
regularly and in proper form; because I detest arbi- 
trary acts, and because”. 

“Go to the devil with your arbitrary acts! You told 
me yourself to knock down some walnuts”. 

“ What does that prove?” 

“That you get people into difficulties and there 
leave them.” 

“On the contrary, I am doing all that I can to extri- 
cate you.” 

“You are an obstinate man.” 

“And you, a cursed ass.” 

The quarrel between the friends now became eo 
violent that the peasants were obliged to interfere and 
separate them. At length both were appeased, and 
harmony again restored. Barbeau now took a seat 
next the garde-champetre, and treated the whole party 
with wine. Grigou added té the treat, cakes made 
with rancid butter. The glass circulated, and the 
party became the best friends in the world. 

In the midst of their conviviality, M. Barbeau in- 
quired where the fete was. “The fete?” replied one 
of the peasants, “why, sir, there is no fete to day at 
Romainville.” 

“The deuce!’ exclaimed M. Barbeau; “we came 
here to see one, however.” 

“The fete is at Bagnolet,” said another. 

« At Bagnolet—ah! that’s lucky after all. 
go to Bagnolet. Is it far off?” 

“No, sir, only about halfa mile. Go straight down 
the high road, till you come to the first turning on the 
left, and there it is.” 

“Come along, Grigou. One glass more and away. 
The ladies are waiting for us on thestone bench. Good 
bye, my friends ; here’s a health to you all.” 

On leaving the pot-house, the ex-bookseller said to 
his friend, “ Yon now perceive that all is ended well 
—I was as cool as a cucumber during the whole 
business.” 

“It was not your fault, however,” Grigou replied, 
“if matters are not worse.” 

“ Nonsense—you did not understand my tactics. If 
I had been a poor crying devil like you, we should 
still have remained prisoners.” 

They found the rest of the party on the stone bench. 
Bellefeuille had sketched three cows and the popula- 
tion of a poultry yard. 

“ We are going to Bagnolet,” roared M. Barbeau 
the moment he caught sight of his wife at a distance. 

“To Bagnolet!” Madame Barbeau replied to her 
husband as he reached the stone bench. “To Bagnolet! 
Why you are out of your senses, M. Barbeau, to thiftk 
of such a thing. It is almost dark.” 

“ What has that to do with the matter? You are 
not frightened when we are with you my love.” 

“ But we are all so tired.” 

“It is down hill all the way, I tell you.” 

“We are starved.” 
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“ Well, we'll get some dinner at Bagnolet.” 

No further objection being made, the party set out. 
It was dark when they reached Bagnolet. This beau- 
tiful village consists only of one narrow street, almost 
as long as the Faubourg St. Martin. As they proceed- 
ed, they heard a dreadful noise which seemed continu- 
ally to increase. They could not distinguish whether 
it were caused by strife or by laughter and rejoicing, 
but to the ladies it seemed of sad augury. 

“Well,” exclaimed M. Barbeau, “ there is some ap- 
pearance of a fete here at all events. Do you hear 
how the inhabitants are amusing themselves.” 

“I know not how they are amusing themselves,” 
Madame Barbeau replied, “but I am frightened at the 
noise they make.” 

“So am I,” said Leonora, pressing closer to her 
mother. 

“If there is fighting going on,” said Grigou, “I had 
much rather not see the fete; I shall be off” 

“Come, come, what nonsense!” cried M. Barbeau. 
“The people are only laughing and dancing. How 
can that alarm you? Come along and I'll be answer- 
able for the consequences.” 

They at length reached the village green, where 
the fete was held. At one of its extremities was a 
spot well sanded and surrounded with ropes, within 
which the young people of the place were dancing to 
the sound of two squeaking fiddles and a tambourine. 
Opposite were two moveable shops, one for the sale of 
gingerbread, and the other of sausages. The green 
was lit up with a few small lamps, and about a dozen 
candles in paper lanterns. 

Qur party arrived during the height of a dispute be- 
tween some of the peasants, most of whom were in- 
toxicated. The women had withdrawn to the other 
side of the green, whence they looked at the glorious 
feats performed by their husbands, their sons, and 
their brothers. At length, however, the strife ceased, 
the two sexes once more mingled in the mazy dance, 
and the peace seemed a durable one. But appearan- 
ces are often deceitful. 

“You see that there is amusement here,” said M. 
Barbeau. “ These people make a great noise it is true, 
but peasants are accustomed to speak loud.” 

“Is this what you call a village fete?” inquired 
Grigou. 

“Stop, we have not yet seen every thing; but let 
us find a traiteur, and get something to eat.” 

They looked on all sides for this accommodating 
personage, but could see no more of a traiteur at Bag- 
nolet than they had seen of a fete at Romainville. 
They discovered, however, a mean public house, over 
the door of which was a sign, with these words: 


RUSTIC GARDEN AND LANDSCAPE. 


“Do you know what that means?” said M. Barbeau 
to the painter. 

“Faith, not I.” 

“Nor I either; but no matter, let's go in, and we 
will ask for a landscape in which there is something 
to eat.” 

They accordingly entered the hovel, but could not 
remain in the public room, because the smell of garlic 
was so strong there that it drew tears from their eyes. 
They therefore went into the rustic garden behind 
the premises. Here they discovered that the pre- 
tended landscape consisted of some paper-hangings 
pasted upon the wall of the garden, and displaying 
figures of parrots and canary birds perched upon 
branches of trees. 

The party, almost starved, seated themselves round 
a table facing the landscape, and inquired what they 
eould have for dinner. There was nothing left but 
pickled pork and eggs; all the other provisions had 
been devoured by the peasants who had come to the 





fete. Such a dinner, washed down with Bagnolet 
wine, seemed very rustic to our Parisians, who 
swallowed it as fast as they conld, and returned to the 
place where the dance was going on, with great 
animation. 

M. Barbeau, who had stuffed the party with ginger- 
bread by way of dessert, now insisted upon their 
dancing. In vain did his wife resist; he made her 
stand up, and chose to be her partner himself. Belle- 
feuille led out Leonora. The music began; the 
peasants had struck off without waiting for it, and 
the dance joyously proceeded in the sanded arena. On 
a sudden, other peasants broke into the ring, and fell 
upon the dancers with the utmost fury, saying, “We 
forbade you to dance with our women.” 

A general battle ensued, for every peasant at the 
fete took a part in the quarrel, on one side or the other. 
The women ran off screaming, the children squalled, 
the dogs barked, and all was in dreadful confusion ;— 
yet the fiddles continued, as if exciting the combatants 
to deeds of noble daring. In the midst of this tumult 
Madame Barbeau lost her husband, and her daughter 
was separated from the artist. It was not without 
difficulty that the mother and daughter succeeded in 
getting out of the ring. The one called her husband, 
the other her little brother—but in vain—their voices 
were lost among those of the female peasants, who 
were endeavouring to separate the belligerents. After 
some time they found Grigou in the corner of the 
green, dreadfully bruised. Four peasants had been 
fighting over his body for five minutes, and two men 
had just lifted him from the ground. Though scarcely 
able to move, he managed to get beyond the range of 
the village fete. M. Bellefeuille soon appeared without 
his hat, but brought back Alexander to his mother— 
M. Barbeau was still missing; he, however, joined 
the others at last, minus a cravat, and with his shirt 
collar torn. He was in perfect good humour, and 
seemed to enjoy the fun. 

“Oh! the devils,” he exclaimed, “ how they battered 
each other.” 

“Ah! my dear,” said his wife, “where have you 
been?” 

“T have been fighting.” 

“And for whom ?” 

“Faith, I don’t know. The fact is, every body was 
fighting, and I thought I might as well do as the others 
did; so, after I had knocked down two or three, the 
others made room for me to pass. Ah! what a pleasant 
excursion! Shall we return home, my love?” 

“ Yes, indeed, as fast as we can.” 

“ Well, come along then; but I can’t answer for our 
finding a coach at the barriere.” 

“Ah! friend Barbeau,” sighed Grigou, “you shall 
never catch me at such a party of pleasure again.” 
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Lire is a fountain, fed by a thousand streams 
which perish if one be dried: it is a silver cord, 
twisted with a thousand strings, that part asunder 
if one be broken. Frail and thoughtless mortals are 
surrounded by innumerable dangers, which make 
it more strange that they escape so long, than that 
they almost all perish so suddenly and surely at last. 
We are encompassed with accidents ever ready to 
crush the mouldering tenements that we inhabit. 
The seeds of disease are planted in our constitutions 
by the hand of Nature. The earth and the atmo- 
sphere whence we draw our life, are impregnated 
with death: health is made to operate in its own de- 
struction. The food that nourishes the body contains 
the elements of its decay—the soul that animates it 
by the vivifying fire, tends to wear it out by its ac- 
tion. Death lurks in ambush along our paths—“in 
the midst of life we are in death.” 
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ILLUSTRATED WITH A SPIRITED AND CORRECT LIKENESS. 


James Suermpan Know es, who must now be 
about forty-eight or forty-nine years old, was born in 
the city of Cork, and is the son of Mr. Knowles, « 
teacher of elocution, formerly one of the masters of 
the celebrated school at Belfast, and related to a race 
whose schoolmasters and elocutionists terminated in 
producing another dramatic genius in a different line, 
the late eminent Brinsley Sheridan. Mr. Knowles’s 
father, and the author of the “School for Scandal,” 
were cousins, we believe, in the first degree. Sheri- 
dan’s father was an actor and a teacher of elocution ; 
his grandfather was the celebrated friend of Swift, 
Thomas Sheridan, of punning, classical, and careless 
memory ;—a genius for a rainy day ;—always in diffi- 
culties, and always merry. Hence came the wits and 
beauties who have moved in the polite circles of 
modern times, and have restored the line to its family 
honors. Mr. Knowles has added a collateral grace, 
of a very rare and un-Sheridan-like description,—that 
of a genius for the serious drama, full of faith in the 
good and beautiful, and good upon that account. 

Our author was sent to England at eight years of 
age, and educated there, which accounts for his be- 
traying so little of the Irish tongue, considering the 
time he has spent among his countrymen. The 
dramatic instinct manifested itself in him at the age 
of twelve, when, being connected with a juvenile 
company of private actors, the idea of writing a play 
for himself first occurred to him. We know not what 
became of it. This was followed by an opera, found- 
ed on the history of the Chevalier de Grillon, and 
given to Richardson, the friend of Sheridan, by whom, 
or betwixt whom, it was lost. At fourteen, Mr. 
Knowles was the author of a little song, of which 
many who know it well will be glad to learn to 
whom they are indebted for it. It is entitled the 
“ Welsh Harper,” and begins, “ Over the sunny hills I 
stray.” At sixteen, he wrote a tragedy in five acts, 
called the “ Spanish Story,”’ which is still in existence ; 
at twenty-four, “ Hersilia,” a play which never ap- 
peared, and was given to Tom Sheridan; and at 
twenty-six, another called the “Gipsey,” which was 
acted at Waterford, Kean playing the hero. Kean 
told Mr. Knowles afterwards, that “he would have 
given any thing to know where he was, in order 
that he might have used it for his first appearance in 
London.” The “Gipsey” was succeeded by “ Brien 
Boroighme,” an alteration from a piece by a Mr. Mara, 
which had extraordinary success in Belfast,and brought 
hundreds to the theatre. The next play in order of 
composition (for Virginius was not written before it, 
as report has given out,) was “ Caius Gracchus,” per- 
formed in the same town, and subsequently in London 
—after Virginius. Beautiful “ Virginius” came next, 
the subject suggested by Mr. Kean, and not, as is 
commonly supposed, by Mr. Macready. Mr. Macready 
performed the principal character so well, and has so 
established his reputation for excellence in domestic 
tenderness, that the supposition was natural enough, 
especially as no one knew that Mr. Kean had ever 
seen the play. Perhaps the report partly originated 
in the fact, that Mr. Macready did suggest the subject 
of the play that followed—that of « William Tell.” 
It is very honorable to those two actors that they 
thought of subjects so good, and on the side of liberty; 
especially as this was before the arrival of the Glorious 
Three Days, which gave such a wonderful turn to 
things, and made the side of liberty the sunny side of 
the political world. “William Tell” was followed 
by the “ Beggar's Daughter of Bethnal Green”—ano- 
ther failure, to which, however, we owe the piece 








which is now so triumphant. Then came “ Alfred,’” 
which succeeded ; and then the “ Hunchback,” which 
is succeeding now, and for ever. 

Mr. Knowles was intended for the medical profes- 
sion, and studied for it; but the instinct of genius 
drew him more and more towards the stage. He be- 
came a teacher of elocution: he was an actor for 
three years in Ireland; and, finally, he has added a 
name to the list of those extraordinary men, who so 
remarkably abounded on the stage at one time, as 
combiners of acting with authorship. 

Mr. Knowles is married, and has a family, we be- 
lieve, of six children. He is somewhat under the 
middle height, stont, and well built, with a pleasant, 
ardent, and manly aspect, and a demeanor with a cast 
of roughness in it, but nothing clownish or ill-bred : 
it is all cordiality and good-nature, with a relish, as 
well as a crust upon it, of old port. Mr. Knowles 
squeezes a hand with right friendly ferocity, and is 
famous among his friends for the happy buoyancy, as 
well as the vigor of his feelings. He is not so good 
an actor as he is an author:—none of his extraordinary 
class have been; it would have been too much merit 
for the same man;—but his acting is far from being 
common-place. So much has been said of his fame 
as a writer elsewhere, that we shall not add any thing 
on the subject in this hasty sketch. Suffice it to say, 
that we have the good fortune to write in his charac- 
ter the two best praises that can be given to any one: 
he is an admirable writer, and a good man. 





The following spirited stanzas were written by Mr. 
Knowles, immediately after his arrival in this country. 
They are in praise of the ship Columbus, Capt. Cobb, 
and addressed to Mrs. Cobb. 


Ye mariners that boldly ride 
The broad Atlantic wave, 

I sing of gallant ships the pride, 
A vessel staunch as brave! 
The darling of her hardy crew, 

A sea-gull under sail! 
Close-haul'd, or free, or lying-to, 
Or flying ‘fore the gale! 


*T was on the 6th of August, she 
The British channel cleared, 
The wind ahead—how readily 
She stay’d, how close she steered ! 
And how, with scarce a breath on deck, 
A ripple on the seas, 
As goodly way she seemed to make 
As others with a breeze! 


I watch'd her when the gale was on, 
The Heavens with night o’ercast, 

Her cross-jack yard—main-top-sail gone, 
And fore-top-gallant mast! 

A span her bright horizon now, 
So huge the billow grew, 

Yet how she topp’d the mountain !—how 
She rode the tempest through! 


I saw her scud—a rattling wind 
The more it raged, the more 

She flung the following wave behind 
And spurn’d the wave before. 

Yet smooth as inland barks, that spread 
No sail, obey no tide, 

Her way the lonely vessel sped 
In dark and lonely pride! 
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God speed the ship Columbus! may 
Her star-bright pennant shine 

Abroad, at home, for many a day 
The boast of all the Line. 

God speed her noble Captain !—Land 
I dare defy, or sea, 

To find an abler to command, 
Or kindlier man than he. 


Sept. 10, 1834. 


The patriotic drama of William Tell, has been often 
repeated on our boards, and been always witnessed 
with interest and enthusiasm by our countrymen. 
The author, Mr. J. S. Knowles, is now among us— 
we feel peculiar gratification in being enabled to lay 
before our readers the following additional scene, 
which was written and performed at the author's 
benefit, on a late occasion, at one of the London 
theatres. We believe it has never until now been 
republished in this country. 


ACT V. SCENE I. 


Tell’s Cottage—Melchtal asleep upon a couch, at the 
head of which Emma is watching. Emma. (rising, 
and coming forward.) 


I never knew a weary night before! 
I have seen the sun a dozen times go down, 
And still no William—and the storm was on, 
Yet have I laid me down in peace to sleep, 
The mountain with the lightning all ablaze, 
And shaking with the thunder—but to-night 
Mine eyes refuse to close! The old man rests: 
Pain hath outworn itself, and turned to ease. 
How deadly calm ’s the night! What ’s that? 
grown 
An idiot with my fears. I do not know 
The avalanche! Great Power that hurls it down, 
Watch o'er my boy, and guide his little steps! 
What keeps him? ’tis but four hours’ journey hence : 
He'd rest; then four hours back again. What keeps 
him? 
Erni would sure be found by him—he knows 
The track, well as he knows the road to Altorf! 
Metcu. Help! (in his sleep.) 
Emma. What's the matter? 
dreaming : 
He thinks again they're pulling out his eyes. 
I’m sick with terror! Merciful powers! what ’s this 
That fills my heart with horrible alarm, 
And yet it cannot see. 
ME cu. (waking.) Where am I? 
Emma. Father! 
Metcu. My daughter, is it thou? Thank heaven, 
I'm here! 
Is ’t day yet? 
Emma. No. 
Me cn. Is ’t far on the night? 
Emma. Methinks, about the turn on’t. 
Me cu. Is the boy 
Come back ? 
Emma. No, father. 
Metcu. Nor thy husband? 
Emma. No. 
Metcu. A woful wife and mother have I made 
thee! 
Would thou had’st never seen me. 
Emma. Father! 
Metcu. Child? 
Emma. Methinks I hear a step!—I do! (knocking.) 
A knock! 
Metcu. ‘Tis William! 
Emma. No, it is not William's knock. 
door.) 
I told you so! Your will? 


I'm 


Only the old man 


(Opens the 





Enter STRANGER. 
Srran. Seeing a light, 
I e’en made bold to knock, to ask for shelter, 
For I have miss'd my way. 
Emma. Whence come you, friend ? 
Srran. From Altorf. 
Emma. Altorf! Any news from thence? 
Srran. Ay! News to harrow parents’ hearts, and 
make 
The barren bless themselves that they are childless! 
Emma. May heaven preserve my boy! 
Metcu. What says thy news? 
Srran. Art thou not Melchtal—he whose eyes 
’tis said 
The tyrant has torn out? 
Metcu. Yes, friend, the same. 
Srran. Is this thy cottage? 
Metcu. No; ’tis William Tell's. 
Srran. "Tis William Tell's—And that’s his wife 
—Good night. 
Emma. (Rushing between him and the door.) 
Thou stirr’st not hence until thy news be told! 
Srray. My news? In sooth ‘tis nothing thou 


would’st heed. 
Tis something none should heed so well 
' 


Emma. 
as I! 
Stray. I must be gone. 
Emma. Thou seest a tigress, friend, 
Spoil’d of her mate and young, and yearning for them. 
Don’t thwart her! Come, thy news. What fear’st 
thou, man; 
What more has she to dread, who reads thy looks, 
And knows the most has come. Thy news? Is ’t 
bondage ? 
Srran. It is. 
Emma. Thank heaven it is not death! 
Or two? 
STRAN. 
Emma. 
Is ’t not? 
Srran. It is. 
Emma. My husband and my son 
Are in the tyrant’s power! There ’s worse than that! 
What ’s that is news to harrow parents’ breasts, 
The which the thought to only tell, ’twould seem, 
Drives back the blood to thine!—Thy news, I say! 
Would’st thou be merciful, this is not mercy! 
Wast thou the mark, friend, of the bowman’s aim, 
Would’st thou not have the fatal arrow speed, 
Rather than watch it hanging in the string? 
Thou'lt drive me mad! Let fly at once!— 
Me.cu. Thy news from Altorf, friend, whate’er 
it is! 
Srran. To save himself and child from certain 
death, 
TELL is to hit an apple, to be plac’d 
Upon the stripling’s head. 
Metcu. My child! my child!— 
Speak to me !—Stranger, hast thou kill'd her? 
Emma. No! 
No, father. I'm the wife of William Tell ; 
Oh but to be a man! to have an arm 
To fit a heart swelling with the sense of wrong! 
Unnatural—insufferable wrong! 
When makes the tyrant trial of his skill? 
Srran. To-morrow. 
Emma. Spirit of the lake and hill, 
Inspire thy daughter! On the head of him 
Who makes his pastime of a mother’s pangs, 
Launch down thy vengeance by a mother’s hand! 
Know’st the signal when the hills shall rise? (To 
Melchial.) 
Metcu. Are they to rise? 
Emma. I see thou knowest naught. 
Srran. Something’s on foot! "T'was only yester- 
day, 


Of one— 


Of two. 
A father and a son? 
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That, travelling from our canton, I espied 
Slew wiling up a steep, a mountaineer 
Of brawny limb, upon his back a lead 
Of faggots bound. Curious to see what end 
Was worthy of such labour, afier him 
I took the cliff: and saw its lofty top 
Receive his load, which went but to augment 
A pile of many another. 
Emma. "Tis by fire! 
Fire is the signal for the hills to rise !—( Rushes out.) 
Me cu. Went she not forth? 
Srranx. She did—she 's here again 
And brings with her a lighted brand. 
Mexcu. My child 
What dost thou with a lighted brand ? 
(Re-enter Emma with a brand.) 
Emma. Prepare 
To give the signal for the hills to rise! 
Mexcu. + Where are the faggots, child, for such a 
blaze? 
Emma. I'll find the faggots, father. (Ezit.) 
Metcu. She’s gone 
Again? 
Srran. She is—I think into her chamber. 
Emma. (Rushing in.}—Faiher, the pile is fir'd! 
Metcu. What pile, my child? 
Emma. The joists and rafters of our cottage, father! 
Me cn. ‘I'hou hast not fir'd thy cottage !—but thou 
hast! 
Alas, I hear the crackling of the flames! 
Emma. Say’st thou alas! when I do say, thank 
heaven? 
Father, this blaze will set the land ablaze 
With fire that shall preserve, and not destroy it. 
Blaze on! blaze on! Oh, may’st thou be a beacon 
To light its sons enslav'd to liberty! 
How fast it spreads! A spirit’s in the fire ; 
It knows the work it does—(Goes to the door and 


opens it.) 
The land is free! 
Yonder’s another blaze. Beyond that shoots 
Another up'!—Anon will every hill 
Redden with vengeance. Father, come! Whate’er 
Betides us, worse we're certain can’t befall, 
And better may! Oh, be it liberty— 
Safe hearths and homes, husbands and children. Come, 
It spreads apace. Blaze on—blaze on—blaze on! 
(Exeuat.) 


There is a quaint: sweetness in the following 
lines, which is as rare to find as it is impossible to 
disregard in these “degenerate days.” The lyre of 
Mr. Knowles has various tones of varied excellence. 

SONG. 
A fair lady looks out from her lattice—but why 
Do tears bedim that lady's eye? 
Below stands the knight who her favour wears, 
But he mounts not the turret to dry her tears; 
He springs on his charger—* Farewell!"-—he is gone, 
And the lady is left in her turret alone. 
“ Ply the distaff, my maids—ply the distaff—before 
It is spun, he may happen to stand at the door.” 


There was never an eye than that lady’s more bright ; 

Why speeds then away her favour’d knight? 

The couch which her white fingers broider'd so fair, 

Were a far softer seat than the saddle of war! 

What's more tempting than love? Jn the patriot’s 
sight 

The batile of freedom he hastens to fight! 

“ Ply the distaff, my maids—ply the distaff—before 

It is spun, he may happen to stand at the door.” 


The fair lady looks out from her lattice—but now 
Her eye is as bright as her fair shining brow! 





And is sorrow so fleeting }—Love's tears—<dry they fast? 
The stronger is love, is’t the less sure to last? 
Whose arm sees her knight round her waist !—’Tis 
his own! 
By the battle she wept for, her lover is won! 
“ Ply the distaff, my maids, ply the distaff no more! 
Would you spin when already he stands at the door?” 
i aaeeetartmeenriatinnainell 
Original. 
SCRIPTURAL SKETCHES.—NO, 
BY N. C. BROOKS, A. M. 
Eternity of God. 


Vv. 


And thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth, and 
the heavens are the works of thy hands: 

They shall perish but thou remainest; and they shall wax old as doth 2 
garment: 

And as a vesture thou shalt fold them up; and they shall be changed, bat 
thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail. — Hebrews, chap. i. ver. 10, 11, 12. 


Tue deep foundations of the earth are thine— 
Laid by thy hands Almighty, when of old 
From ancient chaos order rose, and light 
From darkness, beauty from a shapeless mass. 

A glorious orb from its Creator’s hands 

It came, in light and loveliness arrayed, 

Crowned with green emerald mounts, tinted with gold 
And wearing as a robe the silver sea, 

Seeded with jewels of resplendent isles. 

The awful heavens are thine—the liquid sun, 
That heaves his fiery waves beneath thy eye— 
The ocean-fount of all the streams of light, 

That pour their beamy treasures through the wide 
Iilimitable ether, watering with their rays 

The wide-spread soil, to where the burning sands 
Of dark immensity eternal barriers throw 

Against the flowing of their crystal streams, 

Was from the Godhead's urn of glory poured. 

The stars are thine—thy charactery grand 
In which upon the face of awful heaven, 

Thy hand has traced, in radiant lines, thy grace, 
Thy glory, thy magnificence and power, 

For eye of man and angel to behold, 

And read, and gaze on, worship and adore. 
These shall grow old—the solid earth with years, 
Shall see her sapless body shrivel up, 

And her gray mountains crumble piecemeal down, 
Like crypt and pyramid to primal dust. 

The sea shall labour: on his hoary head 

Shall wave his tresses silvered o'er with age— 
The deep pulsations of his mighty heart, 

That bids the blood-like fluid circulate 

Through every fibre of the earth, shall cease; 
And the eternal heavens in whose bright folds, 
As in a starry vesture, thou art girt, 

Shall lose their lustre, and grow old with years, 
And as a worn-out garment thou shalt fold 
Their faded glories, and they shall be changed 
For Vesture bright, immortal as thyself. 

Yea, the eternal heavens cn whose blue page 
Thy glory and magnificefce are traced, 

With age shall tarnish, and shall be rolled up, 
As parchment scrolls of abrogated acts, 

And be deposited in deathless urns, 

Amid the archives of the mighty God. 

THOU art the same, thy years shall never fail; 
In glory bright when every star and sun 
Shall lose their lustre and expire in night. 
Immortal all when time and slow decay 
Imprint their ravages on nature’s face. 
Triumphantly secure, when from the tower 
Of highest heaven’s imperial citadel, 

The bell of nature's dissolution toll, 

And sun, and star, and planet be dissolved, 
And the wide drapery of darkness hang, 

A gloomy pall of sable mourning round 
Dead nature, in the grave of chaos laid. 
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OR, THE DUELLIST. 


Swortzy afier my arrival on the other side of the At- 
lantic, business called me to the island of Al- 
though my sojourn there was brief, and I was not pos- 
sessed of a single introductory letter, yet 1 found no 
difficulty in getting into the most respectable society 
the place afforded. West-India hospitality, in those 
days, threw open every door to the stranger. “Times 
have changed ;” and, although the planters cannot 
say, “we have changed with them,” inasmuch as they 
possess the same warm feelings as formerly, unfortu- 
nately they have no longer the means to indulge 
them. Things were otherwise in the times I speak 
of (1817): it was during that year, in the island of 
——, that I dined with a large party who were enter- 
tained by a merchant. The dinner was excellent, 
the dessert superlative, and the Madeira, claret, and 
Champagne exquisite. During the repast, I was call- 
ed upon to take wine with every gentleman in com- 
pany (some twenty in number) and had the gallantry 
to pledge every lady present. After the dessert, the 
king's health was drunk, the ladies retired, and the 
speechifying commenced. We all assured each other 
that these were the happiest momenis of our lives. 
The bottle circulated freely, and, after several songs 
were sung, our host proposed rejoining the Madies, when 
one of the party begged, ere we took our coffee, to 
call upon Captain Stewart for a Geelic song. To this, 
our host acceded; but the Captain, a -prepossessing, 
though somewhat melancholy-looking man, objected, 
for a very sufficient reason; declaring, that although a 
highlander, he had been educated at Edinburgh, and 
had been so little among his native mountains, that he 
could scarcely speak the language of his fathers, nor 
did he know one highland song. This answer satisfi- 
ed all, save he who moved the call; this was a Mr. 
Henri D’Egville, a ci-devant colonist of St Domingo, 
who, at an early period of his life, had escaped after 
the revolution in that island. He was a man that, at 
first view, might be judged to have passed the meri- 
dian of life, on account of the dimness of his eyes, and 
his furrowed brow ; yet, on a second view, an observer 
would judge that he had scarcely reached that period. 
He was rather bloated and corpulent, and it was easy 
to perceive that the lustre of his eyes had been quench- 
ed rather by intemperance than time. Yet, with all 
these defects, his form and features bore marks of hav- 
ing been at one time handsome. 

D’Egville persisted, in a peremptory tone, on Stew- 
art’s singing a Gelic song. The host endeavoured to 
appease him, and proposed an adjournment. This 
would not satisfy the St. Domingian—he became 
warmer on the subject: one or two of us interfered, 
amongst the rest myself. I was next to him, and his 
uareasonable ire was suddenly directed to me. Amid 
the confusion created by this unpleasant affair, Captain 
S. put a period to it by declaring, with a smile of good 
humour, that he now recollected a highland song. 
Silence was restored, and, to the tune of the “ High- 
land Laddie,” the Captain sung an “ Ode of Anacreon.” 
The effect produced by this witty ruse is indescrib- 
able. D’Egville’s education, like most of those in- 
structed in the colonies, was confined to one or two of 
the living tongues, and some of the exterior accom- 
plishments ; so that the Greek ode passed muster well 
enough with him for Geelic; besides, his senses were 
rather obscured by wine. Two or three of the com- 
pany understood the noble languages in which the 
bard of Namos sung, and could scarcely restrain their 
laughter at the whim of chaunting his lay to a Gelic 
air. Three or four more of the party knew enough of 





the classics to find that Stewart was singing Greek : 
these smiled ; but the most interesting countenance to 
contemplate, was that of a Mr. Donald M’Phearsoa, a 
native of the Highlands: he knew not a word of the 
dead languages, but he well knew that Greek was not 
Gelic; he displayed a gallery of’ faces: at first he 
looked most profoundly mystified, not knowing what to 
make of the fine-sounding tones that Stewart was ut- 
tering. Then he seemed highly indignant at the in- 
sult the Captain was offering to his mother tongue ; 
but the prudence, for which most of his countrymen 
are remarkable, got the better of his patriotic ire, and 
he smiled in applause of the singular stratagem. 

The Greco-Gelic song ended ; a burst of applause 
followed ; none were louder in their approbation than 
D’Egville, who, drinking a large claret glass of Ma- 
deira to the health of Stewart, said that the Scotch was 
a language almost as soft and musical as the French; 
and requested the Captain to translate his song. This 
request the Captain good-humouredly complied with, 
by turning Anacreon’s ode literally into English. 
D’Egville was so delighted at the gallantry of what 
he called the Highland poet’s praise of beauty, that he 
shook Captain Siewart by the hand, who looked at the 
Creole with a very equivocal expression of counte- 
nance, which the latter, being “ Bacchi plenus,” could 
not observe. 

Nothing particular occurred during the rest of the 
evening, when the party broke up. Asmy path home 
lay towards the sea-side, | accompanied Captain Stew- 
art on his way to join his boat, which waited to put 
him on board his ship—a fine West-Indiaman, on the 
eve of sailing to Europe. He had been a master in 
the navy, enjoying half-pay, and, by permission of the 
Admiralty, I believe, was now in the merchant ser- 
vice. Daring our walk, I had some conversation with 
him, and congratulated him on his ingenious stratagem 
of substituting a Greek ode for a Gelic song, diverting 
several of us, and at once satisfying and turning to ri- 
dicule the silly and impertinent demand of the inebri- 
ated French Creole. He wld me in reply to a remark 
I made on his classical attainments, that, at the end 
of ten years’ service in the navy, his trifling collegiate 
acquirements were nearly forgotten, but being, in 1814, 
appointed to a signal station on the western coast of 
England, and having much leisure and little society, 
he renewed his acquaintance with his long neglected 
friends of Greece and Rome, “ one of whom, you see,” 
he observed, “ got me out of the ]udicrous dispute with 
Mr. D’Egville; but he is equally quarrelsome when 
sober; one of his dangerous description should not be 
admitted into respectable society.” 

“Ts he a duellist?” At this question of mine, the 
Captain paused in his conversation, and stopped walk- 
ing: after a lapse of some time, he said, with agita- 
tuona,— 

“True, sir—most true: a duellist should be shunned 
by the worthy part of mankind. But yon wretched 
D'Egville is worse than a duellist: he is a murderer! 
—at least, so I account one who, by continual prac- 
tice with the pistol, can hit the ace of hearts at fifteen 
paces ; who, by being ‘out,’ as it is called, so frequent- 
ly, is so accustomed to human destruction, that he can 
make bon-mots and take snuff the moment before he 


pulls the trigger;—one whose talent for getting insult- 


ed is so exquisite, that he has been known to wear a 
new hat tied round with rope-yarn to attract notice, 
which notice he has resented, made into a quarrel, and 
finally brought to a duel. He has the blood of some 
twenty victims to account for!” I shuddered to think 
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that I had been in companionship with such a cold- 
blooded assassin. “Some villains have a conscience,” 
continued the Captain, “ but this man seems to have 
none; he is still on the watch for fresh victims, and 
seems never so happy as in the prospect of twelve 
paces and an opponent. I have heard of an assassin 
who declared that he could never look at a clock at the 
time the hanis pointed to the hour when his black 
deed was perpetrated, but he beheld the face of him 
whom he murdered, glaring at him from the dial. Yet, 
strange to say, D'Egville, having wantonly destroyed 
many, with a fiendish delight seeks to add to his 
guilt.”—Stewart again paused, then added, in a voice 
tremulous with emotion —“ while I having, in my 
youth, slain one man in a duel, the remembrance is 
permitted to haunt me through life!” The remark was 
of a nature and made in a manner to preclude reply: 
after a pause of some minutes, the Captain resumed,— 
“ And yet, according to what is called ‘ honour,’ [ act- 
ed rightly. I sought not the quarrel. My fellow- 
student, Cameron, in a theatre, brutally insulted a 
young lady. I interfered, and he struck me. I called 
on him for ‘satisfaction ;} we met, and, although I 
never before exploded an ounce of powder, at the first 
shot Cameron staggered, fell, and, after a few struggles 
of agony, ceased for ever to breathe! And yet the re- 
collection of this event embitters my days. Do I sleep 
amid night visions, I behold the prostrate form of Ca- 
meron writhing in death-struggles, and hear the mor- 
tal rattling in his throat! Am I sick, low-spirited, or 
lonely, I see him with his smoking pistol dropping from 
his hand, staggering and falling! Often, on a serene 
night, when the dark bosom of the ocean glittered with 
the moon's rays, have I beheld his shrouded cadave- 
rous form rise from the deep, and glide across the ho- 
rizon ;—plainly, amid the howlings of the storm, have 
I heard the short cry of agony, between a yell and a 
groan, that he uttered when this fatal arm slew him!” 

We walked in silence some distance further, each 
busy with his own reflections, until I was preparing to 
take leave of my companion, when he invited me to 
go on board his ship, the “ Planter.” As the rain had 
fallen heavily that day, it brought a great cloud of 
musquetoes, whose stings I could avoid by sleeping at 
sea, and my new friend had so won upon me, that I 
frankly accepted his offer. His gig was waiting for 
him, in which we embarked, and in a few minutes 
we ascended the accommodation-ladder. It was late, 
or, rather early, that is to say, about two o'clock, and 
we retired to rest, the Captain in his state-room, and I 
in a cot in the cabin. I slept soundly, and the next 
morning was awoke by the steward, who acquainted 
me that breakfast was ready. A head-ache immedi- 
ately informed me how I had spent the preceding 
night, to remedy which the Captain advised me to 
spend the day on board, where the air is much cooler 
than in town. I had little business on shore, and that 
little I felt no inclination to go about, so I followed his 
prescription. 

The cargo of the Planter being completed, Stewart 
had little to do, so that the morning was spent in con- 
versation, he being a great talker, and was, besides, 
what great talkers are not often—a deep thinker. It 
is true, he had some singular ideas, yet, if not always 
just, they were original; he was sometimes erroneous, 
but never dull or trivial. 

“ Who can that be coming on board, in a shore-boat?”’ 
asked the Captain, looking through his telescope. “ As 
I live, it is that scoundrel Wilthorpe,— Captain Wil- 
thorpe of the Columbian service,’ as ke calls himself.” 

“ Who may he be ?” 

“One of the Duellist’s fraternity ; reports says he 
killed a brother republican officer, by the ingenious 
plan of loading his pistol with a ball cut in quarters, 
and joined neatly together. I can guess the purpose 
of his visit.” 





The boat came alongside, and a person inquired if 
the captain was on board ; receiving an answer in the 
affirmative, he mounted the ladder. He was a young 
man of rather an effeminate appearance, to obviate 
which, he had cultivated immense whiskers, and a 
most warlike pair of mustachios. His head was re- 
markably erect, and his cheeks puffed out with affect- 
ed importance ; his gait was “ would-be military.” He 
wore a rather thread-bare surtout, covered with enor- 
mous frogs, and a high black stock ;—there was a mix- 
ture of formality, overstrained politeness, and military 
non-chalance in his address, that reminded me of a 
private in the barracks, who affects to imitate his of- 
ficer. 

“ Have the honour of addressing Captain Stewart?” 
The Captain bowed assent. 

“ That, sir, being the case, sir, I ah—* have, ah,—to 
request the honour of ah—a private interview, sir—” 

“I eannot conceive that you have any business with 
me, that this gentleman should not be a party to.” 

“ May I presume to ask, sir, if, ah—this gentleman 
has the honour, sir, ah—of being sir, your friend ?”— 
This he said, eyeing me, and laying a strong emphasis 
on the last word. 

“ Whatever this gentleman has the honour of being, 
can be of little consequence to you, sir ;—will you be 
pleased to open your business ?” 

At hearing this rebuff, Wilthorpe elevated his head 
to its utmost height, puffed out his cheeks, pulled up 
his false collar, and then formally took from his pocket- 
book a note, which he handed to the Captain, saying, 
“Will you, sir, be pleased to peruse this, ah,—note, 
air?” 

Stewart took the note, and read these words, evident- 
ly written by a hand whose nerves were none of the 
steadiest— 


“ Le Porteur, M. le Captaine Vilthorpe mon ami, est 
charge de l’affaire d’honeur entre le Captain Esteuarts 
et moi. “ HenrI D’EGvILLe.” 


“Well, sir,’ said Stewart, after reading this brief 
epistle, “ what does Mr. Henri D’Egville mean by this 
note?” 

“ He means, sir, to send me to you as his friend, sir, 
in order, sir,—ah—that I may explain to you, sir, that 
he conceives himself greatly insulted, sir, by your con- 
duct in regard toa pretended Geelic song, sir, last night, 
at the table of Mr. Invoice, sir; and not doubting, sir, 
that he has ihe honour of sending to a gentleman and 
a man of honour, sir—ah—he has requested me, sir, to 
say—ah—that he hopes to have the pleasure of meet- 
ing you—ah—to-morrow at gunfire, on the beach be- 
hind Iguanna rock, sir—ah.” 

“ Mr. D'Egville shall not have the pleasure of meet- 
ing me, as he calls it: by which he means the pleasure 
of adding me to the line of the score he has already 
murdered.” ; 

“ Surely, sir, that is not the answer you would, sir, 
send to a gentleman—ah—whom you have insulted, 
sir, ah—am [ to understand that you refuse to meet my 
friend ?” 

, “I speak, and you understand English ; do you wish 
me to send an answer in Gelic or Greek to Mr. D’Eg- 
ville ?” 

“Are you aware, sir, that my friend Mr. D’Egville, 
sir, will conceive your refusing to meet him to be the 
effects of cowardice ?” 

“It matters little to me what the conceptions of 
your friend may be on the subject,” said Stewart, with 
the admirable coolness he had preserved through the 
interview. 

« And, sir, are you aware, sir —ah—that my friend, 


* The Captain introduced a kind of drawling inter- 
jection between every five words. 


. 
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sir, thinking the—ah—man who would be base enough 
to insult him, sir, without having the courage to meet 
him as a zentleman, deserves to be treated as a scoun- 
drel. He will feel himself called on publicly to chas- 
tise you.” 

The choler rushed into Stewart's face, at hearing 
this insulting menace; but in a moment ‘he was cool. 
Putting himself in Wilthorpe’s attitude, and admirably 
mimicking his voice and action, he said— 

“ Are you aware, sir, that by honouring me, sir, by 
going down this accommodation-ladder, sir—ah,—you 
will save me the disagreeable necessity, sir, of pitch- 
ing you, sir,—ah,—overboard, sir.” 

This remark was made in such a manner. that it 
provoked the mate, carpenter, steward, and two sai- 
lors, who had unperceived drawn within earshot, to a 
boisterous fit of laughter. Wilthorpe coloured deeply, 
and tried to smile in contempt; but he looked, to use 
the mate’s reading of a passage in Shakspeare, “like 
patience on a lee-catshead, smiling at a wet-swab.” 

“ Let us tar and feather the unboiled lobster,” said 
the steward. No sooner was this proposed, than, de- 
lighted with the suggestion, the people surrounded 
Wilthorpe, and the mate bawled out, “ Here, cook, 
bring the tar-pot; here’s the devil to pay, and no pitch 
hot.” 

“Go forward!” said the Captain, in an authoritative 
tone ; “how dare you interfere with my quarrels!” 
The seamen reluctantly obeyed. 

“I hope,” said Stewart, “that Mr. Wilthorpe will 
not give me the trouble of protecting him from insult.” 

Wiilthorpe thought the hint too good to neglect it; 
so, descending the ladder, seated himself in the boat, 
and, darting a revengeful look at the Captain, went 
ashore. 

“TI know not,” said Stewart, calmly, “nor care I 
what may be said of my conduct; but, having once 
shed the life’s blood of a man, my conscience forbids 
My accepting any more challenges. I conceive life 
too estimable a gift to treat its Giver with ingratitude, 
by throwing it away, to satisfy the fiend-like propen- 
sity of one I despise.” 

“ Your resolution does you honour, but should he—” 
I was about to express that which I should not on re- 
collection. I took the awkward course of stopping in 
the middle of my sentence. 

“T anticipate your thoughts: you need not fear to 
utter them. You would inquire how I would act 
were this D’Egville to put in practice what yon cat- 
faced youth threatened. 
scars of five ‘ wounds in front.’ These are honourable 
marks of my having served my country; three of 
those were obtained on board the Victory, the day 
that the greatest naval hero that ever the ocean bore 
exchanged a life of glory for immortality. These 
scars (he displayed two on his breast as he spoke) are 
too deep to be effaced by the hand of an inebriated 
duellist.” 

These resolutions were noble : (but, alas, for human 
nature) they were not kept. Within an hour of this 
conversation, Stewart had business on shore to “ clear 
out” his vessel, preparatory to his sailing the following 
morning. Being free from the disorder with which I 
awoke, I accompanied him. After we landed, and 
while Stewart was giving orders to one of his sea- 
men, D’Egville, who had waited for him at a corner, 
sprang unperceived and unexpected upon him, with an 
activity that was surprising for a man in his state. 
He struck the Captain with a small horsewhip across 
the face ; and, ere Stewart recovered himself, vaulted 
into his saddle and rode off. This was done in the 
presence of several persons. Never shall I forget the 
dreadful expression of Stewart’s countenance. On or- 
dinary occasions his features were handsome and so 
regular, that one might judge them incapable of strong- 
ly indicating any deep passion; but now they were 


I have about my person the, 





inimitably and inexpressibly awful. The most violent 
indignation and the blackest wrath flashed from his 
eyes, and distorted every lineament of his visage, 
which became absolutely party-coloured with conflict- 
ing emotions. 

After some minutes I lead, or rather dragged, him 
into my apartments; which happened to be on the 
ground-floor, within a few yards of us. He was quite 
passive. I conjured him to moderate his rage; he 
seemed not to hear what I said, but burst into a terri- 
ble laugh. Tears are seldom shed by agony: groans, 
and even execrations, relieve it; but the laugh of 
wrath indicates the climax of human passion. After 
a pause, he walked, with a hurried step, across the 
apartment several times; then, stopping short, called 
me by my name, and asked me if [ was near. I am 
swered in the affirmative, and he again traversed the 
room; when he re-paused, and said, in a deep tone— 
“Yes, it shall be so: I will rid the world of a mur- 
derer at the expense of my life———Tropic, where the 
d are you?!” 

“ Here, sir.” He grasped my hand with a force that 
brought the blood to my nails; and, looking me in the 
face, said— 

“ Will you be my friend on this occasion?” To re- 
monstrate with him fur inconsistency in his present 
state of mind, was madness: besides, I felt too indig- 
nant at D’Egville’s conduct to attempt to pacify him. 
I, therefore, answered in the affirmative. “ Listen, 
then, to the terms I intend sending this ” He 
paused for an epithet ; but memory could not supply 
him any one with which he chose to designate his 
enemy. He briefly told me of the plan he had formed 
to rid the world of D’Egville, and, at the same time, 
sacrificing himself. His proposal wasso dreadful that, 
after a pause, I dectined being his second. 

“ What!” said he, “ you would be my friend, as it 
is called, and place me at ten or twelve paces for the 
assassin safely to destroy me ?—no matter ; I will seek 
some other—but where ?—true!—No one will, per- 
haps, second a man whom they are sure would be 
killed, so I'll meet him without a second. Wilthorpe, 
the bullet-splitter, shall officiate for both!” 

I was in a horrid dilemma. I had to choose be- 
tween the alternative of seconding him in an affair in 
which both the principals were morally sure of being 
killed, or of leaving him to fall, unattended by a friend 
—perhaps exposed to the machinations of Wilthorpe, 
whose conduct and character were infamous. Aftera — 
moment’s consideration, a kind of hope whispered to me 
that Stewart would escape. 

“[ will be your friend,” I exclaimed, “ in this dread- 
ful affair.” He said nothing, but embraced me. 

“ But hold! I must send four of our seamen to dig” 
our grave ; then write my will, and give directions to 
my mate ; remember the hour is six; and the place on 
the beach behind Iguanna rock. Onno other conside- 
ration will I fight.” 

“T will recollect.” 

“ Away, then'’ I left him, sought the dwelling of 
D’Egville ; and was ushered into his presence. 

‘Although it was two o'clock, he was at dejeune ; 
this repast consisted of a strongly-seasoned dish, called 
“ pepper-pot,” and a bottle of claret. On my entering, 
he arose, bowed, and said, “ A votre service, Mon- 
sieur.” I briefly thanked him, declined his invitation, 
and informing him that I bore a message from Captain 
Stewart. At hearing this his countenance brightened, 
and took a demoniac smile. Anticipating my errand, 
he said— 

“ Ah, he at length consents to meet me: I: wonder a 
man of his former profession should give me so much 
trouble to make him act like ‘un homme comme il 
faut.’” 

“ You have rightly guessed the cause of this visit ; 
and will, of course, have no objections to meet my 
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friend, at the place which Captain Wilthorpe pro- 
posed?” 

“ None whatever.” 

“It now remains with me to name the terms on 
which Captain Stewart will encounter you.” 

“ Ah, bah! as to the terms, Wilthorpe and yourself 
will settle them on the ground.” 

“ Pardon me, sir; Mr. Wilthorpe is a man with 
whom I wish to have as little intercourse as possible. 
I must, therefore, tell you how you are to fight.” I 
then briefly related to him the preparations Stewart 
was making to insure his own and his antagonist’s 
death. D’Egville’s face grew as dark as a thunder- 
cloud. 

“I fight as a gentleman; I never turn butcher; I 





will not agree to those terms !” 

“On no other will my friend meet you: you are an | 
excellent shot—he is not; he, therefore, proposes to | 
equalize the chances, or, rather, to wash out your insult | 
and his dishonour with the life’s blood of both. Re- 
fuse to meet him on those terms, and there is no spe- 
cies of degradation but Captain Stewart will heap upon 
you. Nay, sir, look not at me so menacingly, but 
give me your answer.” D'Egville eyed me from head 
to foot with a glance of contempt. I added, “ I came 
not here, sir, to have a personal altercation; but to 
know from you whether you dare meet my friend on 
those desperate, but fair conditions; or do you refuse 
his challenge ?” 

“T refuse a challenge? 
Francois, refuse a challenge ? 
and on Ais own terms.” 

“ Precisely at six, behind Iguanna rock.” 

“T will be there.” 

I bowed formally, and left him. As I quitted the 
house, I heard him call out, “ Jeaw Pierre, bring me 
my pistols; Louis, run and call Vilthorpe ; he is next 
door, at the billiard-table.” 

At six, the parties met ; that is, D'Egville, Wilthorpe, 
Stewart, and myself, were on the appointed ground, 
behind an immense black rock, on the sea-coast; in 
this place had been dug by Stewart's people a grave 
capable of holding two bodies. The earth or sand 
that came out of it, had been removed to some dis- 
tance. It was across the grave that the combatants 
were to hold a handkerchief, and fire at a signal; es- 


I, Henri D'Egville, of Cape 
I will meet your friend, 





cape from death was hopeless. The glorious sun was | joy I ever saw. 


just setting ; Stewart took a melancholy look at the orb | 
of day, assured of its being his last; methought I caw | 
his lips move in inaudible prayer, yet his mien wes | 
firm; that of D'Egville was sullen and immovable. | 

The pistols of our principals were loaded by Wilthorpe | 

and myself. The Columbian officer proposed tossing | 
up a dollar to determine who should give the word of | 
command to fire ; to this I agreed, and he gave me a| 
coin to decide the wager. I was suspicious of this | 
man from what I had heard of him, and, therefore, 
glanced at the piece. It was fortunate that I used 


kerchief was held by the parties across the grave, and 
the pistols were placed in their hands. 
“Gentlemen, are you ready?” _ 

“ Yes!” was their reply, in low deep voices. I cast 
a look at the parties. Stewart’s looks were calm and 
firm ; D’Egville’s eyes gleamed wildly; his teeth were 
clenched, and he held his breath, as if he mechanical- 
ly tried to screw his “courage to the sticking pitch.” 
A tremulous emotion was, however, visible on his lips, 
which increased. I paused,—and his agitation be- 
came greater ;—I resolved not to give the fatal signal 
for a few moments. I still paused ;—It was as I hoped 
—the whole of the Haytian’s features became distort- 
ed—his teeth now chattered,—at first the handker- 
chief and the pistol dropped irom his paralyzed hand 
—his knees shook—his legs refused to support him— 
he reeled, and fell into the grave! 

There he lay on the ground, having the appearance 
of one attacked at once by palsy and ague. Stewart 
sprang across the grave: but, seeing the humiliating 
position of his enemy, threw down his pistol, and, with 
an aptitude, tone, and manner, that 1 never saw sur- 
passed for dignity, exclaimed—* Poor fallen wretch! 
you are too much an object of pity to excite wrath.” 

He was, indeed, a fallen wretch !—fallen as Satan 
—but how unlike the dauntless “ fiend that Milton 
drew.” Henri D’Egville, the dreaded duellist,—the 
slayer of twenty men—who delighted in the prospect 
of a mortal combat more than a miser joyed at gaining 
a treasure, lay on the earth which his presence had 
too Jong polluted—its vilest and most despised crea- 
ture—shuddering like a falcon that I have seen within 
the reach of a serpent, while the terror-struck bird had 
neither the power of defence or flight. His acquaint- 
ances (friends this man had not) declared that his pa- 
roxysm of panic was occasioned by a long course of ill- 
health and debauchery—whether it was entirely cor- 
rect [ am unable to say. I hurried Stewart to his boat, 
whieh was some three hundred yards off, and we em- 
barked—leaving the prostrated D’Egville to the care 
of his friend. 

Two of the boat’s crew had been (concealed from 
our view) spectators to the whole of the transaction. 
So that, when we got on board, they related all that 
had taken place. The Planter’s crew, who adored 
their Captain, received Stewart with the most heartfelt 
In spite of his remonstrances, they 
carried him round the decks on their shoulders, huzza- 
ing like madmen. The news of the event spread 
through a whole convoy of merchantmen in the har- 
bour. The crews of each vessel gave us three cheers, 
which was replied to by the Planter’s. 


BENE PLANT. 
Tue seeds of this plant seem to have been introduced 


| into our southern states by the negroes from Africa, 
!and is cultivated by them in almost every patch, or 


this caution, for it had two heads, and no reverse; it | negro garden, to a limited extent; and is considered 
was the halves of two split dollars, so neatly joined | by them as a specific in all cases of dysentery, diarrhoea 
that the eye could not detect it, but by looking care- | | and cholera. For this purpose, about two quarts of 


fully at the rim. Wilihorpe, amongst other of his ac- | cold water are put into a vessel, two green leaves are 
complishments, was a professed gambler ; the trick of | then taken from the bene plant, and the water kept 
joining two heads, or reverses, of a coin, is an old one | stirring with them for about five minutes, by which 
among the hopeful fraternity, called blacklegs. I felt | time the water will have assumed nearly the consist- 
certain that something unfair was to be attempted in| | ence of starch, perfectly colourless and tasteless. Of 
giving the fatal word; I knew not, nor have I since | this water the patient is made to drink freely and 


discovered, of what nature this was to be. Without | 
seeming to notice the cheat, I turned the ruse against 
himself, by giving him, with dissembled carelessness, 
his dollar, and requesting him to toss it; he bit his 
lips with concealed passion, but could not refuse; I 
called “head!” and, of course, won. The growl of 
D'Egville, and his look of gloomy despair, confirmed 
Tay suspicions, and convinced me that he was privy to 





the plan, whatever it was, of his second. The hand- 


ofien, with the most beneficial effects in those com- 
plains. In this climate, the seed should be sown about 
the first of April in a bot bed, and may be transplanted 
into the open air about the first of May, in rows about 
twelve or fifteen inches apart. As it is only cultivated 
as a medical plant, a few seeds »ill probably be enough 
for any one family. Whether it will preserve its 
medical qualities after it is dried, I am not informed. 
—Genesee Farmer. 
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A TALE. ° 


CHAPTER I 


IsaBEL.—Must he needs die? 
ANGELO.—Maiden, no remedy. 
Measure for Manwe. 


Ow a pleasant evening in the May of the year 1782, 
a family circle was assembled, the unusal animation 
of whose faces seemed to betoken some joyful expecta- 
tion. The group consisted of four females. One was 
apparently the mother of the family, and her counte- 
nance, though not less expressive of deep and joyful 
feeling, was more calm and tranquil than those of the 
others. They, indeed, were entirely unable to re- 
strain their feelings, or to subdue themselves to any 
decent degree of composure. By a tacit but common 
consent, their needle-work, with which they had been 
endeavouring to employ themselves, was, at length, 
abandoned, and two of the young ladies proceeded to 
the two respective windows in the apartment, which 
commanded a view of the main road, or, tospeak more 
correctly, the main pathway. One advanced slowly 
and carelessly to the window, as if half ashamed of her 
own impatience; the other, as if she were anxious to 
look out, and cared not who knew it. The third 


leaned her head on her hand, and seemed absorbed in 
deep, if not painful thought. The mother at length 
broke the silence. 

“I’m afraid, girls, that you'll be disappointed ; bet- 
ter sit down to sewing, and think no more about 


them.”’ 

“Oh, mother,” said her youngest and most impatient 
daughter, “don’t say so. George wrote most positively 
that they should be here to-night. Nothing can hap- 
pen to prevent them. If they don’t come,” added she, 
reproachfully, “I shall think it their own negligence.” 

“Oh, Anna,” said her sister, “ you cannot think so. 
Perhaps their presence is necessary, and they cannot; 
they ought not to leave their duty even to see us.” 

“«]T know all that very well. But I know they will 
come. At any rate, mother, we will look for them a 
little longer.” 

While thus engaged, we will make the reader bet- 
ter acquainted with the ladies just introduced. About 
ten years after her marriage, Mrs. Laurens was left a 
widow, with two sons, and an equal number of daugh- 
ters. Though not wealthy, in the present acceptation 
of the word, she was placed far beyond the reach of 
want ; and, by prudence and economy, was enabled to 
live comfortably and happily. The state of education 
in those times being duly considered, Mrs. Laurens 
might be pronounced a well educated and even an 
accomplished woman. Her temper was as good as 
people’s generally are, and her feelings kind in the 
main. That this was the case, she evinced when, at 
the death of her only sister, she received her orphan 
child into her own family, with the determination of 
treating her as her own daughter, and in this she par- 
tially succeeded. 

At the time of her mother’s death, Helen Marshall 
was nearly ten years of age, but far more interesting 
and intelligent than children of that age commonly 
are. As an only child, she had been educated with 
uucommon care, and, though deprived of her father at 
an early age, the decision and energy of her mother’s 
character amply supplied the loss. But she died, and 
poor Helen was consigned to the care, to the mercy, I 
might almost say, of an aunt whom she had never 





known. But, though Mrs. Laurens had been long 
separated from her sister, the warm love of her girlish 
days had not entirely died away, and the face of little 
Helen called upscenes and feelings long gone by, and 
she resolved to love and treat her as she did her own 
Mary and Anna. Except whew maternal partiality in- 
tervened, Mrs. Laurens faithfully kept the resolution ; 
but Helen was so much more beautiful and so much 
more gifted than either of her daughters, that her aunt 
at times wished her in her native Virginia. 

Helen was now about eighteen, but, from the deli- 
cate and graceful style of her beauty, she might have 
been thought several years younger. Her deep, dark 
blue eyes contrasted well with her fair, high brow, 
which migit be truly termed “ the forehead where the 
mind her visible temple hath.” ler cheek, coloured 
with the slightest tint of red, and her jet black hair, 
which clustered in short, close curls around her head, 
added still more to the singularity as well as beauty of 
her personal appearance. Her character was as singu- 
lar and peculiar as her beauty. A timidity and gen- 
tleness, unusual even when her sex and age were con- 
sidered, marked her general demeanour, and her yield- 
ing and quiet manner seemed, at a first glance, to an- 
nounce weakness and indecision. This, at least, was 
the opinion of her aunt. “Helen,” she would fre- 
quently observe, “ was a good girl enough, but as unfit 
for this world as she could possibly be. With some 
one to take care of and direct her, she did very well, 
but when she came to do any thing of herself, poor 
thing, she was as ignorant as a child.” But Mrs. Lau- 
rens was a woman whose keen and eager eye glanced 
only over the surface. She could not see that the un- 
impassioned calmness of Helen’s manner arose simply 
from the cause that nothing of sufficient importance 
had ever occurred to call forth the deep-locked foun- 
tains of energy and feeling that were concealed in the 
inmost recesses of her soul. Hers is by no means an 
uncommon case. 

There are many, very many, who live and die with 
their characters wholly misunderstood and unappre- 
ciated. Their feelings, sentiments, and even actions, 
are so cruelly misapprehended, that it seems to be ut- 
terly useless to explain either. But once take your 
position in the busy, thoughtless multitude, as “ among 
them, but not of them,” and your character is settled 
by common consent, perhaps as unlike that which you 
really bear, as light is to darkness. It was something 
like this feeling which modelled the opinion of Mrs. 
Laurens. , She saw that Helen was different from her 
own daughters, and that, with her, implied inferiority. 
She was incapable of beholding and appreciating the 
energy of purpose, dignity of character, and true supe- 
rioriiy of intellect, of which Helen was the possessor. 
We will bestow a word or two upon our other Dramatis 
Persone, and then leave them to act for themselves. 

Mary and Anna Laurens were good-natured, plea- 
sant girls, differing from each other, inasmuch as 
Mary was mild and retiring, and Anna ardent and im- 
petuous. They were neither nncommonly gifted or 
refined, but they were pretty and even graceful. 
Their two brothers were much like the generality of 
well-educated, well-bred young men. They were also 
good tempered and high spirited, and had, moreover, 
the advantage of a handsome and prepossessing exte- 
rior, and- Mrs. Laurens considered herself the happiest 
of mothers. 

“ Mother,” said Anna, “I am sure they are coming. 
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I can just see them—I am 60 rejoiced ;—but what is 


the matter with Helen,—she looks as if she were go- 
ing to faint.” 

Mrs. Laurens looked at her niece, and was indeed 
startled by her death-like paleness. , 

“ My dear Helen,” she exclaimed, “ what can be the 
matter ?” 

“It is nothing at all, aunt,” faintly answered Helen, 
“only my head aches, and I feel a little faint. I will 
g° into the porch, and wait for my cousins.” So say- 
ing, she left the room. 

“ Anna,” said her mother, “why don’t you go with 
your cousin? You look as if her being ill was a very 
ludicrous affair.” 

“ Why, mother, I have just had a very bright idea. 
Helen looks so curiously, I think she must be in love 
with George.” 

“In love with a fiddle-stick!” said her mother, on 
whose ear this supposition grated harshly. “ Anna, I 
thought you had more sense; I must go and see how 
she is myself.” 

As she left the room, Anna turned to her sister,— 
“T’m afraid I have given mother a lasting shock. She 
is half frightened to death at the very thought of what 
I said, and is going to manage the maiter herself.” 

“I think you are entirely incorrect,” said her sister, 
whkh her usual placidity. “Helen has too much good 
sense to entertain a regard for George. Upon consi- 
dering the thing, she must have seen that mother 
would disapprove of it, and, in that case, common pru- 
dence would have taught her that her residence with 
us could not be so agreeable.” 

“T said,” answered Anna, laughing, “ that she had 
fell in love—not descended by a ladder. I dare say 
nobody has thought of the thing but myself, George 
and Helen not excepted. But here they come.” 

Mrs. Laurens and her sons entered, and a joyous and 
happy meeting ensued between all parties. In a few 
moments Helen entered. The paleness of her cheek 
was succeeded by an unnatural flush, and her lip 
quivered, as if with some strong emotion. Anna and 
her mother both watched with intense interest her 
meeting with her cousin, but her manner was so sin- 
gular as to entirely baffle all conjecture. 

After slightly greeting her cousins, she commenced a 
hurried walk through the apartment, and appeared as 
if struggling with some feeling that she could hardly 
repress. Though inly wondering, Mrs. Laurens strove 
to dispel the silence that seemed gathering around the 
circle by inquiries concerning the momentous events 
then taking place. We have not before recurred to 





the first burst of joy had subsided, all were anxious in 
their inquiries. 

“Well, brother George,” exclaimed Anna, “now 
tell us all about every thing—particularly what our 
leaders have determined on with regard to the retalia- 
tion for the shameful murder of Captain H——. My 
blood really boils when I think of it.” 

“ My dear sister,” said George, “ you feel only as 
any person of generous feelings would do. But fear 
not—we shall be amply avenged. General Washing- 
ton has called a council of all the leaders, and mea- 
sures of retaliation have been resolved upon. The 
whole affair is settled, and even—but what can be the 
matter with Helen?” 

The eyes of all turned to Helen, who had sat, during 
this short dialogue, with every feature expressive of 
the deepest distress. Her cheek first crimsoned, and 
then grew pale, till the address of her cousin seemed 
to arouse her. 

“Oh! don’t ask me!” she wildly exclaimed, “TI can- 
not live much longer. I mean,” she added, after a 
moment's pause, “I have a violent nervous head-ache, 
and I hardly know what I am saying.” 

“ My dear,” said her aunt, “you had better go to 
your room, and try to sleep.” 

“I will, only—only | feel rather interested about 
this affair, and I wish to ask—to know who has been 
selected as the—victim.” 

Her breath seemed almost to stop with the last 
word ; and, though surprised at her agitation, her cou- 
sin tried to answer her. 

“His name,—why, I heard it; it is—how strange 
that I cannot think. Robert, what is it?” 

“Is it’—began Helen. She then stopped as if by 
some sudden impulse. 

“His name,” said Robert, “is Russell, a captain in 
the army, of high rank and connexions. But, Helen, 
pray go—you are just about to faint.” 

“Oh! no,” said Helen, laughing rather wildly, “ ‘no 
such thing. Aunt, don’t let any one go with me,”— 
for both her cousins rose. 

Thus speaking, she darted from the room, and never 
paused till she reached an upper unfrequented apart- 
ment, appropriated to useless lumber. She sunk on 
the floor, and, resting her head on a low window seat, 
sobbed in bitterness of heart. 

“ What can I—what shall I do?” was her first ex- 
clamation. “I can tell no one—ask no one’s advice 
or sympathy. Oh! mother, that you. were bet living, 
to counsel and aid me” 

After Helen's departure, the young men nee 


these events, but it now seems necessary to mention | the family more in detail with the measures which had 


that this was the period distinguished by some of the 
most interesting events of our American Revolution. 

The death, or, more properly, the murder of @ap- 
tain H , by the British, had excited a thrill of hor- 
ror and indignation through the whole country, and at 
length the American leaders had determined to resort 
to the terrible expedient of re(aliation. Any one who 
is familiar with our Revolutionary history will there 
read a full and detailed account of this sanguinary 
execution. Suffice it at present to say that, hardly 
with the common forms of martial law, Captain H 
had been put to death, by the order of one of the Bri- 
tish officers, with circumstances of great cruelty. 
Both George and Robert Laurens had, by their mo- 
ther's consent, and even wish, joined the army, and 
had already been distinguished by their courage and 
devotion to the cause. 

It was some months since they had visited their 
mother, and the peculiar scenes of danger in which 
they were placed, added to the interest they excited. 
The various incidents, too, which had been, and still 
were going on in the army, were of a peculiarly in- 
teresting nature; and, as all the family were zealous 
in the cause, as it was then termed, of rebellion, after 





| been resolved on, and which the stern necessity of 
wat seemed to justify. The fate of Captain Russell 
was sealed, and nothing remained but to fix the time 
for his execution. All seemed to approve of the mea- 
sure, and even the females had so far merged compas- 
sion and gentleness in indignation and party feeling as 
to approve. 

After a long and proiracted conversation, and after 
many remarks on the singularity of Helen’s indisposi- 
tion, her aunt declared that she must go and see her, 
and thus the evening ended. 


CHAPTER II. 


A hopeless darkness settles o’er my fate ;— 
My doom is closed.—Basil. 


What object is there in nature more beautiful than 
the sun setting in bright and unclouded glory? The 
trees, the shrubs, and the whole landscape seem tinged 
with a deeper and more radiant glow, and all appears 
animated, as it were, with a new principle of life and 
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intelligence. If there is not thrown around that deep 
and thrilling charm which belongs to moonlight, or if 
sunset does not communicate 


“The joy that cometh with the morning, 
Brightly victorious o’er the clouds of care,” 


it certzinly diffuses a soft and soothing quiet, a gentle 
influence, well fitted to hush the sorrows and agita- 
tions of the human breast. 

It was one of the sunny days in the last of April 
that was now drawing to its close. The sky was un- 
clouded, and the sun’s last beam was sinking over that 
part of the American army now encamped at Nelson’s 
Point, on the banks of the Hudson. The soldiers, in 
some measure relieved from their arduous labours, were 
engaged in various species of amusement, and every 
face seemed flushed with enjoyment. But there was 
one melancholy exception. A young man of slight 
but elegant form was engaged in slowly pacing a nar- 
row strip of greensward, that lay at some distance 
from the scattered groups that were elsewhere collect- 
ed. He looked as if worn by some deep and intense 
mental suffering ; and when, at times, the joyous bursts 
of laughter fell on his ear, his whole countenance ex- 
pressed the sentiments so common to suffering huma- 
nity:—“Oh! who can rejoice when my misery is so 
deep?” but this gradually passed away, giving place 
to an expression of mingled fortitude and resignation. 
It was, however, no light cause which had subdued a 
spirit naturally so buoyant. He was the unfortunate 
Russell, the victim selected to suffer by the stern laws 
of relentless warfare, for a crime in which he had no 
participation. From motives of kindness, the commu- 
nication of his destiny had been delayed for several 
hours—but the wretched duty had been at length ful- 
filled. 

After the first few hours of agonizing surprise were 
over, he requested permission to walk in the open air. 
The fresh evening breeze removed the sense of suffu- 
cation from his heart and brain, and seemed to bring 
life before him in its sweetest and fairest colours, 
while an early and disgraceful death grew still more 
appalling and dreadful. He tried to still the raging 
fever of his mind, but all in vain. 


“ O’er his soul 
The thoughts like troubled waters roll.” 


But, though many might draw another inference, Fre- 
derick Russell was, in reality, a brave and courageous 
man, possessed not only of physical courage, but of 
strong mental firmness. But he was also very young, 
his age not exceeding nineteen; and, for the last few 
months, he had, for the first time, been exposed to 
scenes of peril and danger. The only son of a noble 
and ancient family, he had been educated with un- 
common care and affection, and mind and person alike 
carefully guarded from danger and suffering. He was 
now alone, in a foreign land, in the power of enemies, 
condemned to an ignominious and painful death, and 
far from all aid, consolation or sympathy. Who, then, 
can wonder at the agony that now overwhelmed 
him. There was one ray of light, however, that gleam- 
ed bright through the darkness. He had one friend 
not far distant, and, though he knew her powerless to 
save, she might be strong to advise and comfort. But 
the gleam of consolation that these thoughts afforded 
soon vanished ; for how slight was the probability that 
he should ever again see Helen Marshall, or that she 
should even hear of his destiny till it was sealed for 
ever. Sick at heart, he returned to his prison-house, 
and sought to lose his distress in sleep. A few words 
will explain how his acquaintance with Helen com- 
menced. 

_ Among Mrs. Laurens’s circle of acquaintance, which 
circle embraced all the families of respectability for 





ten miles round, ther> were a few who, although they 
took no active part, yet declared, both by demeanour 
and language, that they espoused the cause of England, 
and looked on the colonies as contending in the cause 
of rebellion. Among the most prominent of these, 
stood Mrs. Clinton, the widow of a gallant English 
colonel, who fell in the war with France a few years 
previous. Educated a warm loyalist, she maintained 
her early principles even when surrounded by neigh- 
bours of so very opposite a description. She was 
much pleased with the beauty and intelligence of 
Helen, though a child, when she first saw her. _Intel- 
lectual and well educated, she became to her a kind 
and judicious friend, and Helen soon regarded her as 
an object of her warmest affection. It was on one 
point only that Mrs. Clinton and her protege differed. 
But even this exercised no influence over their friend- 
ship; for, gentle in all her thoughts and feelings, it 
was not likely that Helen’s political sentiments should 
be tinged with animosity or bitterness. Under Mrs. 
Clinton’s roof, Helen first saw Frederick Russell. An 
acquaintance had subsisted for some years between his 
family and that of Mrs. Clinton, and therefore he 
deemed it expedient to pay her a visit, and, finding her 
possessed of so lovely a companion, he began to dis- 
cover that Mrs. Clinton was a very fine woman, and 
her house a very pleasant house. Though endowed 
with much good sense and good feeling, Mrs. Clinton 
had not a large share of worldly prudence, and being, 
moreover, rather enthusiastic in her opinions, it never 
struck her that an attachment might be a very un- 
happy thing, existing between a very young man, of 
high rank and expectations, aristocratic connexions, 
and deeply devoted to the royal cause, and a very 
young girl, with neither rank nor fortune, and, more- 
over, thoroughly devoted to the cause of liberty, or, as 
Mrs. Clinton termed it, of rebellion. At any rate, the 
thought did not occur to her till the faith and affec- 
tions of both were so deeply plighted that her advice 
or interference would have been useless, and all that 
remained to her was to press upon Helen the neces- 
sity of maintaining a profound silence on the subject 
to her aunt and cousins. In this Helen coincided, and, 
though several months had passed away since her en- 
gagement, yet the whole Laurens family were igno- 
rant even of the existence of Frederick Russell till 
they heard his name announced as that of the intended 
victim of military retaliation. Russell and Helen had 
never met since they parted at Mrs. Clinton's, he to 
return to the army, and she to her aunt’s. By chance 
she heard he was a prisoner, and finally she heard by 
her cousins that his dreadful doom was determined. 
A few days before, Mrs. Clinton had departed to New 
York, and thus was Helen deprived of the only friend 
who could sympathize with her. With restless energy 
Helen sought every means by which she might at 
least communicate with Russell, but none presented 
themselves, and she was at last obliged to resign her- 
self to that most wretched of all wretched situations— 
namely, silent suffering and endurance. 

It is not so hard to endure when our exertions are 
commensurate with our hopes, and when we are ex- 
erting every sentiment and feeling to avert impending 
misfortune; but when we are compelled to almost 
hopeless inactivity, it is then that the heart has indeed 
time to feel acutely “ its own bitterness.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“Oh what a tale to shadow with its gloom 
The happy hall in England.”—Mrs. Hemans. 


It was a clear moonlight evening in the last of the 
month of June. Merton Park, the ancient family seat 
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of the Russell’s still stood, a proud though silent me- 
morial of their ancestral wealth and dignity. The tall 
towers and massive arches looked fitted to endure the 
ravages of time for centuries, the ancient and heavy 
architecture suiting well with the sombre shadow that 
the old oaks threw around. The hour and the scene 
seemed alike fitted for the indulgence of gentle though 
mournful emotions, and these lady Rassell and her 
daughter experienced, as they gazed with an almost 
undefined feeling on the quiet landscape around. It 
is at an hour like this that the soul turns to the distant 
and the departed, and muses on them, and their fate 
and happiness, till present scenes and present objects 
pass away, and to the mind's eye, at least, imaginary 
forms and scenes appear with almost the distinctness 
of reality. Strong affection and ardent imagination 
form a kind of magic mirror, o’er which the shadows of 
the future are made to pass at the will of the possessor. 

“ Mother,” said Adelaide, “you cannot think how 
much Frederick has been on my mind to-day; and 
oh! dear mother, it will not be long before he will be 
with us again,—and, though it was a bitter hour when 
he Jeft us, yet we shall be amply repaid when he re- 
turns, loaded with praises and honours, his name dis- 
tinguished not for the courage of his ancestors, but for 
his own.” 

“ Alas! my dear,” said her mother, in a composed 
but melancholy tone, “I should be well pleased were 
he to return, and joyful if he returned but in health 
and safety. I think not of honours or distinction, but 
of suffering and death.” 

“ Mother, you have no need to indulge these gloomy 
forebodings. Frederick will not be exposed to much 
danger. It will not be in America as in other war- 
fare. The enemy consists of a body of unskilled pea- 
santry, for the most part without courage or arms.” 

“ Adelaide,” said her mother, “you indulge in the 
enthusiastic visions of seventeen, and it is no marvel 
that mine are different. While you think of laurels 
and rewards, and a nation’s thanks, I behold only an 
early and a violent death, and an unhonoured and ob- 
scure grave in a foreign land. But I do wrong to 
damp your youthful and buoyant hopes. I ought 
rather to seek comfort from them myself. But your 
father, Adelaide, is still in danger, though, thank hea- 
ven, the physicians pronounce him better.” 

She was interrupted by the entrance of a servant. 
He gave a package to lady Russell, and Adelaide, start- 
ing to her mother’s side, stood breathless as she un- 
folded it. But the crimson faded from her beautiful 
cheek, as she watched her mother’s countenance, 
which grew paler and paler as she read on, till she 
came to the conclusion, when, with a groan of the 
deepest agony, she sunk back in her chair. 

Faint and trembling, Adelaide knelt beside her, not 
even daring to glance at the letter, which had fallen 
from her mother’s hands, lest her worst fears should be 
confirmed. It was but a momentary insensibility that 
came over lady Russell. The object that she first 
saw was her kneeling daughter, the mute agony of 
whose countenance she trembled to behold. She tried 
to speak, but in vain, till Adclaide’s bloodless lips fal- 
tered her brother's name,—that name so loved and 
almost adored. 

“He was living,” faintly exclaimed lady Russell, 
“but oh! perhaps it is now all over.” 

With a scream of joy Adelaide started up.—* Alive, 
mother, alive, only wounded,—oh! I know he will re- 
cover. I will go to America and nurse him, and take 
care of him, and he will soon be well.” 

“ Adelaide,” said her mother, “summon all your 
courage, and all your fortitude—you never needed 
them more. Frederick is condemned to die—to die” 
—the words seemed to choke her utterance—“to die 
on a gallows!” 

Her daughter stood for a few moments as if stupefied, 





andsthen sunk fainting on the floor. But after the 
first shock had passed away, lady Russell possessed a 
soul “nothing undervalued to Cato’s daughter.” Her 
husband was stretched on a couch of mortal illness, 
her only son had, perhaps, ere this endured a felon’s 
death in a foreign land, and her daughter now lay in- 
sensible at her feet; but her firmness did not desert 
her. She ordered remedies for the recovery of Ade- 
laide, and, after long and restless thonght, she deter- 
mined to use the only means in her power to save the 
life of her son,—to apply to her sovereign for his own 
mediation. She could not turn to her husband or 
daughter for assistance, but, with the energy of despe- 
ration, she clung to the idea that if her son had been 
spared to the present time, a gleam of hope shone 
through the darkness. 

In this state of mind she repaired to Adelaide, who 
lay utterly unconscious of joy or suffering, and, there- 
fore, comparatively happy, for there are times when 
madness is preferable to reason. Alas! how long a 


time was to pass ere reason was restored to the mind 
of the one, or happiness to the bosom of the other! 


CHAPTER IV. 


Bat I go, ’ 
1 that have been so loved, go hence alone; 
Yet the hour 
Bears back upon me with a torrent’s power 
Nature’s deep longings — Mrs. Hemans. 


It was a dark, gloomy evening in November. The 
low moaning sound of the wind, and the splashing of 
the rain drops, that occasionally fell, were the only 
sounds that broke the desolate silence; but as the 
shades of evening deepened, the sound of distant thun- 
der was heard, and one of the heavy autumnal tem- 
pests, common to the climate, seemed rising. Helen 
Marshall stood by her open window, gazing on the 
coming storm, her feelings harmonizing with it but too 
well. She appeared not as formerly, glowing with 
health and beauty, but wasted to a shadow. The 
thick black curls, that still clustered around her brow, 
rendered the contrast between them and her pallid 
countenance still more terrible. The distress and 
agonizing suspense that she had endured, working 
upon a naturally delicate frame, so injured her health 
that her aunt and cousins soon perceived that some 
bitter affliction was weighing her to the dust. 

After mach expostulation and entreaty from her 
aunt and Anna, (for Mary placed her cousin’s altered 
looks to the account of bodily disease) Helen admitted 
that she was indeed in much affliction on account of 
the recent misfortune of a friend, but she declined 
giving his name, alleging that they had no knowledge 
of him, and she had her reasons for saying no more. 
Unsatisfactory as this was, Mrs. Laurens had perforce 
to content herself, and this she did the more readily by 
resolving that some thing distressing had happened 
among Helen's friends in Virginia. Helen never 
breathed Russell’s name, and so far overcame her feel- 
ings as to listen with apparent composure to the exag- 
gerated accounts given of him and his imprisonment, 
and the different opinions expressed with regard to his 
impending fate. These opinions were not of a nature 
calculated to soothe or comfort. 

While the murder of Captain H. was yet fresh 
in the minds of all, much sympathy for Russell was 
not to be expected, and poor Helen was condemned to 
hear her lover mentioned by her dearest friends as 
every thing base and treacherous. Thus slowly and 
wretchedly passed the summer away. Though only 
five or six miles distant from Russell, she had had the 
means of communicating with him but once, and that 
had been through the agency of Mrs. Clinton. As his 
life was prolonged day after day, she clung more 
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firmly to the hope that some concession might be made 
on the part of the British, or some more merciful po- 
liey be adopted by her own countrymen. But all hope 
vanished—when, on the morning of the day we have 
mentioned, she received, by the hands of an American 
soldier, a few lines from Russell.. They were very 
few, but what volumes of meaning they conveyed to 
the mind of the wretched girl. 

He was to die the next morning, and had been al- 
ready warned to prepare his mind for a fate that was 
now inevitable. He entreafed to see her, though but 
for a: moment, and finished by requesting her to con- 
trive some way to visit him, that he might at least 
have the consolation of departing from earth with the 
affection and sympathy of one friend still fresh in his 
mind. Helen had suffered too long and too deeply to 
be overwhelmed even by this dreadful communication, 
which, in other and happier days, would have com- 
pletely stupefied and prostrated her whole soul. She 
thought of asking the advice and assistance of Anna, 
but when she considered her cousin’s ardent political 
principles, her hatred to the royalists, and all who 
even favoured their cause, she felt that this step 
would be altogether useless, and would only subject 
her to the censure and opposition of the whole family. 
Mary was indeed more quiet and gentle,Ybut her want 
of energy, not to say feeling, would render her a use- 
less confidant. Alone then must she resolve and act, 
and for this her previous habits of life had almost to- 
tally unfitted her. But the strong tide of passionate 
feeling sweeps all minor things before it, and, with the 
courage of desperation, Helen resolved to go to the 
American camp in the coming night, take a last fare- 
well of Russell, and return home. As the distance 
was so short she could accomplish this before morn- 
ing. As she resolved on this, she gradually recovered 
sufficient calmness to meet the family, and just after 
dark retired to her chamber, to commence her prepa- 
rations for her night walk. Russell had mentioned in 
his note that he had told his guards that he had friends 
in the neighbouring village, and permission had been 
given for any of them to visit him. She, therefore, 
feared no obstacle after her arrival. The solitary walk 
that, at any other time, would have seemed so dread- 
ful, never entered her thoughts. The dying hours of 
Russell alone occupied her mind. She stood by the 
window, earnestly hoping that the signs of the coming 
tempest might pass away. 

_When the whole house seemed quiet, she wrapped 
her cloak around her, and, arranging her dress so as to 
shroud her face and figure as much as possible from 
observation, she took her way to the American camp. 
Her way was partly through a wild and narrow road, 
and partly through rough and unenclosed pasture- 
ground. The rain had nearly stopped, and though the 
continued flashes of lightning might, at any other time, 
have terrified her, she now felt even grateful for the 
assistance that the transient light afforded her. Though 
she hurried forward with the greatest rapidity, it was 
near midnight before she arrived at the American 
camp. ‘To the guard whom she first met, she explain- 
ed her errand, and was conducted immediately to the 
place of Russell's confinement. Asshe passed through 
the scattered groups of soldiers, she heard the affair 
discussed in a manner that made every nerve quiver. 
For a moment fears for herself glanced across her 
mind, and she trembled with terror at finding herself 
alone at midnight in such a place. But she thought 
of to-morrow, the dread to-morrow, and the thought of 
every thing beside passed away. She entered the 
prison with the dreadful fear lest reason should desert 
her in the coming interview, but it was now too late to 
retreat, and in a moment she stood beside Russell. 

* + * * * * 

The cold, clear daylight was just tinging the east as 

Helen Marshall entered her dwelling. The dreadful 


‘ 





excitement which had sustained her through the night 
scene had vanished, and body and mind were alike 
quiet and composed, but it was the quiet and compo- 
sure of weakness and despair. She threw herself on 
the bed, but, though every power seemed exhausted, 
she could not sleep. But even the remembrance of 
Russell's passionate agony as he bade her adieu, failed 
to excite her mind. 

She lay in this state of torpor several hours, till the 
clock, striking the hour of seven, aroused her. A cold 
shudder shook her frame, as she recollected that at 
that hour Russell's earthly existence was to close. At 
their parting he had given her his sister's miniature, 
which she still heid- As her hand trembled with 
emotion, she dropped the picture, and this, in some 
measure, recalled her scattered senses. She sat up, 
and strove to compose herself to meet the family, when 
a servant entered with a letter. Helen uttered a 


scream as she saw Russell's hand-writing, tore it open, 
read a few lines, and fainted. 
* ~ * 


* * 


When Helen left Russell his last weakness vanish- 
ed. The iast tie that fettered his spirit was broken. 
With a strong effort he withdrew his mind from Eng- 
land, from his paternal home, his beloved parents and 
his only sister, and from all the gay hopes and dreams 
that crowd around opening life. He then tried to 
turn his thoughts from Helen, or, at least, to think of 
her only with reference to the time when they should 
meet “where all tears are wiped away.” He had 
written his last farewell to all dear to him in England, 
and had settled all his earthly affairs. As day dawn- 
ed, he threw himself on his hard couch, and slept. 
He was soon awakened by the voice of the guard. 

“So soon ready?” said Russell; “well, my friend, I 
am prepared. Prepared, I hope to die as one of my 
name should.” 

“You have got ready to no purpose,” said the man, 
coolly. “Some of those Frenchmen across the water 
have written to Congress about you, and here is a let- 
ter from General Washington, enclosing your discharge, 
on condition of your going home, which, I dare say, 
you are willing to do,” added he, throwing a packet 
on the table. 


CHAPTER V. 


The original manuscript ends somewhat abruptly. — 
Rob Roy. 


Several years from the conclusion of the Revolu- 
tionary War had passed away. Peace and quiet was 
at length restored td those who had so long endured 
the miseries of far. Every dwelling seemed the 
abode of rural peace and contentment. Such, at least, 
the scene appeared to the view of a stranger, who 
rode slowly along the banks of the Hudson, near West 
Point, on a pleasant afiernoon, pleased with all that he 
beheld. At length, as he rode through a small village, 
he drew up his horse before the door of a low, smoky- 
looking building, called, by popular courtesy, “the 
hotel.” 

As the landlord approached—* Does a Mrs. Laurens 
reside near here?’’ said the stranger. 

“ Laurens—yes, there are two or three. Perhaps 
you are one of George Lauren’s wife’s brothers?” 

“IT have not that honour. The lady that I mean is 
a widow.” 

“Oh, yes,—George’s mother. She lives in the 
house that she built just before the war.” 

“ Are her daughters living with her?” 

“ Yes,—the eldest; Miss Anna, the toppingest one 
of the two, is married.” 

“ And the other young lady, Miss Marshall?” 

“ She still lives with her aunt, but I hardly ever see 
her. She was a mighty pretty smiling little girl, but 
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in the war she must needs fall in love with one of the 
tories, and he ran off, or was killed or something, and 
she has kept pretty close ever since.” 

“I will no longer detain you,” said the stranger, as 
he rode off, and proceeded to Mrs. Laurens’s. 

Once more Frederick Russell met Helen Marshall, 
but how changed her face since he last parted from 
her in his prison-house. The face now so placid and 
beautiful was then convulsed and blanched with 
agony, and the voice now so sweet and joyful then 
trembled with terror and distress. 

Obliged immediately after his liberation to leave 
America, Russell had only time to write a few lines to 
Helen, and then was compelled, as it were, to depart. 
On his arrival in England, he found his father partially 
restored to health, and his mother and sister almost 
frantic with joy at his return. 

In the first paroxysm’of grief, lady Russell had 
written to the French minister, entreating his media- 
tion with the American Congress. The request for 
young Russell’s life was acceded to, and with great 
joy on the part of Washington, the young captive, so 
long an object of public interest, was set at liberty. 
To return the moment the war closed, and fulfil his 
contract with Helen, with her who had clung to him 
in the darkest hour, was his first wish. But the pre- 
judice and pride of his father opposed this step, and in 
his declining health, the son found a strong motive for 
“obedience. 

But his father died, and Russell’s first act of inde- 
pendence was to repair to America, and marry Helen 
Marshall. Her affection and confidence had not been 
lightly given, and, though a long time had passed since 
she had heard from Russell, she never doubted his 
constancy or truth. With the warmest delight lady 
Russel] and her danghter received one so lovely and 
amiable. With the deepest surprise, also, Mrs. Lau- 
rens beheld the end of what she had been pleased to 
term her niece's “foolish romance.” That Helen 
should, in reality, be the wife of an English baronet 
completely astonished her, but she contented herself 
with wishing Helen joy, and then remarking that 
“ people’s imperfections sometimes did them good ; for, 
had it not been for Helen’s oddity in refusing so many 
good offers, she might have been married ten times 
over before Russell came back.” 

Through a long and happy life, Helen’s mind fre- 
quently recurred to the scenes of her early youth, and 
with ardent gratitude to the thought that her earthly 
happiness had been produced by events in themselves 
80 seemingly unfortunate. 

i cieentememenenmnesiaanienead 
MINERALOGY. 

Mesoryre is found in cavities of the Basalt rocks 
of the Giant's Causeway, the Isle of Staffa, and other 
places: the fibres, which are slender crystals, are 
always radiated from a centre, and the same cavity is 
sometimes partially filled by Calcedony, or the pearly 

9 erystals of Stilbite (Fig. 9,) and 
Analcine, which are both species 
of Zeolite. With the exception of 
Prehnite, these minerals, if pow- 
dered and mixed with a small 
portion of muriatic or nitric acid, 
will, in a short time, acquire the 
consistence of a jelly —We must 
not carry our admiration of the 
erystals so far, as to neglect or 

despise the Clays and Slates on account of their want 
of beauty; for many of them are eminently useful. 
‘The Porcelain Clay of a pure white, and soft smooth 
texture, is extensively used in our potteries; which 
are supplied with it, from the North of Derbyshire, 
and St. Austle’s, in Cornwall. Bricks are made of a 
coarse Clay, much diseoloured by Iron, and inter- 





mixed with Sand, called Loam, which is abundant in 
the neighbourhood of London, and many spots of the 
south-eastern part of England, as well as in other eoun- 
tries. Tripoli is a very Silicious variety, s0 named 
from the country whence it was first procured : it is 
easily reduced to a sandy powder, and is employed in 
polishing Marble, japanned ware, and other articles. 
Rotten-stone, which is another production of Derby- 
shire, of a dark gray colour, and much softer, is used 
for the same purposes. One of the most useful species 
of this family is Fuller’s Earth: before the invention 
of soap, it was considered so valuable for the cleansing 
of woollen cloth, that its exportation from England was 
forbidden under a severe penalty. Like Loam, it is 
found chiefly in the south-eastern part of this country. 
A stiff Clay, from which yellow ochre is prepared, is 
dug in Oxfordshire. 

Of the Slates, the kind which is used for roofing 
houses is the most abundant; indeed, it forms a great 
part of the high mountains of Wales,’the north of Eng- 
land, and Scotland, and occupies large tracts in sev- 
eral other countries. A harder species, of a light gray 
or greenish colour, is the Whet-stone, or Turkish Hone, 
used for sharpening cutlery; and the French and Italian 
Chalks, of which Crayon pencils are made, are Slate, 
containing a portion of Charcoal. There is another 
mineral, called French Chalk, very different from this, 
both in its appearance and composition: we allude to 
the substance which is so useful in removing spots of 
grease from silk and stuff: in Mineralogy, it is called 
Soap-stone, or Stealite, and belongs to the Magnesian 
genus, and to the same family as Talc. We are not 
speaking of Mica, incorrectly called Muscovy Talc, 
but of a much sofier mineral, usually found in Mag- 
nesian or Calcareous rocks, and which is not elastic. 
The most singular species of the Tal¢ family, is Ami- 
anth, of which the ancients made the wicks of their 
everlasting lamps, and wove the cloth in which their 
dead bodies were burned. Its long cottony fibres may 
be easily spun with a small intermixture of thread ; 
and when the cloth woven from it becomes soiled, 
burning it carefully restores it to its original whiteness. 
This mineral is abundant in some rocks of Serpentine ; 
a mineral which resethbles it in composition, and 
belongs to the same family: Magnesia forms nearly 
one-half of their weight. The Portsoy and Anglesea 
Marbles, improperly so called, and the Verde Antique 
of Corsica, are varieties of Serpentine; which forms, 
also, a large tract in Cornwall. The Chrysolite, a 
beautiful but soft gem, is arranged near these; its 
name, very properly, signifies a stone of golden green 
colour. The Chrysoberyl, of a paler green, and the 
Sapphire, which, in hardness, is inferior only to the 
Diamond, belong to the Ruby family, and the Alumi- 
nous genus; indeed, they consist almost wholly of the 
earth, ALuminaA. Perhaps you are not aware, that 
Sapphires are of various colours—blue, purple, yellow, 
rose-colour, white, and, more rarely, greenish: these 
varieties are usually known by the name of Oriental 

10 Amethyst, Oriental Ruby, 

&c. Their lustre is very 

great, and their specific 

gravity about four, which 

is higher than that of most 

earthy minerals. The crys- 

tals of Sapphire are prisms 

and pyramids of six sides 

(Fig. 10;) but the cleavages 

are parallel to the faces of the primitive rhomb, which, 

though rarely found in nature, may, without much diffi- 

culty, be obtained by splitting off the alternate angles 

of the prism, above and below. The cleavages, how- 

ever, are much more distinct in Corundum, an impure 

variety of Sapphire. In some specimens, the ends of 

the prism, when rounded and polished, exhibit a 
movable six-rayed star of light. 
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From the Token for 1835. 


ST. 


CATHARINE’S 


BY MISS SEDGWICK. 


“ All is best though oft we doubt, 
What th’ unsearchable dispose 
Of highest wisdom brings about, 
And ever best found in the close.”— Milton. 
“ On trouve dans la chronique de Raoul, Abbe de Coggeshall, sous cette annee (120!) une histoire touchante qui montre a quel point l’enseignement religieux 
pouvait etre perverti, et combien le Clerge etoit loin d’etre le gardien des meurs publiques.” 


Eary in the 13th century Agnes de Meran, the 
mistress-wife of Philip Augustus, held her court at 
the chateau des roses Sur-Seine, not many leagues 
from Paris. The arts and luxuries of the time were 

Wavished on this residence of the favourite. On one 
side of the Chateau, and leading out of the garden 
attached to it, was a winding walk, embowered by 
grape vines which, not being native in the north of 
France, and the art by which the gardener now tri- 
umphs over soil and climate being then in its infancy, 
were cultivated with great pains and royal expense. 
The walk, after extending some hundred yards, opened 
on a sloping ground, bounded by the Seine, and taste- 
fully planted with shrubs and vines formed into 
arbours and bowers of every imaginable shape. The 
whole plantation was called Zarigne. Parallel to a 
part of it ran the highway, hidden by a wall, except- 
ing where it traversed an arched stone bridge that 
spanned the Seine, and which was itself almost em- 
bowered by tall acacias, planted at either end of it. 

Late in the afternoon of a September day, when 
the warm air was perfumed with autumnal fruits, and 
the sun glancing athwart the teeming vines, shot its 
silver beams across the green sward, and seemed, by 
some alchemy of the flowers to become molten gold 
as it touched their leaves, tinted with deep autumnal 
dyes ; two ladies, followed by a Moorish servant girl, 
issued from the walk. 

The eldest was tall and thin. The soft round lines 
of youth had given place to the angles of forty; but 
though she bad lost the beauty, she had retained the 
grace (happily that charm is perennial) of youth, and 
added to it the fitting quality of matronly dignity. 
Born in Provence, she was an exception to the general 
hue of its natives, her complexion having an extreme 
fairness, and a texture as delicate as that of infancy. 
She had that organ, to which the Phrenologist is 
pleased to assign the religious sentiment, strikingly 
developed; but a surer indication of a tendency to 
spiritual abstraction, was expressed in her deep set, 
intellectual, and rather melancholy eye. Her mouth, 
when closed, expressed firmness and decision, but, 
when in play, the gentlest and tenderest of human 
affections; and the voice that proceeded from it was 
the organ of her soul, and expressed its divine essence 
—love. Such was the lady Clotilde—the martyr, 
who would have been the canonized saint, had she 
died in the bosom of the orthodox church. 

The other female was a girl of sixteen, Rosalie, the 
daughter of Clotilde, and resembling her in nothing 
but the purity and spirituality of her expression. Her 
complexion was of the tint which the vulgar call fair, 
and the learned Thebans in such matters, brunette ; 
her eyes were the deepest blue, and her eye-lashes 
long and so black, that in particular lights they im- 
parted their hue to her eyes. Her hair, we are told, 
was of the colour that harmonized with her skin— 
what that hue was we are left to imagine. Her fea- 
tures, neck, and whole person (the feet and hands are 
dilated on with a lover's prolixity) the chronicle de- 
scribes as cast in beauty’s mould, “so that he who 
once looked on this fair ladye Rosalie saw imperfec- 
tion in all other creatures.” 

K 





Rosalie led, by her hand, a little girl of four years, 


ra cherub in beauty. 


“Why, dear Mamma,” said Rosalie, “are you so 
silent and thoughtful’—and tell me—pray—why 
were you so cold to our sweet lady queen to-day, 
when she bade us prepare the fete for the king ?—I 
would not pry into secrets, but when she spake low to 
you, did she not say something of sad looks not suiting 
festive days?” 

“She did, Rosalie—and yet she well knows they 
are but too fitting. Let us seat ourselves here, my 
child, and while Zeba looks afier Marie I will entrust 
you with what is better suited to your discretion than 
your years.”—She beckoned to Zeba to relieve them 
from the child, but little Marie, a petted favourite of 
Rosalie’s, sprang on the bench and clung around her 
neck, till she was won away by a promise of a game 
of ‘hide and go seek,’ among the vines and shrubs. 

“ Rosalie,” continued the mother, pointing to Marie, 
“ that child is not the offspring of a union which man 
deems honourable, and calls marriage, and which it 
pleases heaven, my child, to authorize to humanity in 
some stages of its weakness and ignorance, but she is 
—I hesitate to speak it to your pure ears—the fruit of 
illicit love.” 

“ Mother! what mean you?—She is surely the 
child of our good lord king and of his wife—our lady 
Agnes and our queen?” 

“Our lady Agnes de Meran, Rosalie, but not his 
wife—nor our rightful queen.” 

“You should not have told me this!—you should 
not have told me this!” reiterated Rosalie, covering 
her eyes from which the tears gushed, “I loved her 
so well!—and Marie !—oh you should not have told 
me!” 

“ My dear Rosalie, I have withheld it as long as I 
dared. The world to you is as a paradise, and [ 
shrunk from exposing to you the traces of sin and evil 
that are upon it. But evil—temptation must approach 
you, and how are you to resist it, if you know not its 
existence? Listen patiently, my dear child. There 
is much in the story of our lady to excuse her with 
those compromising consciences that weigh sin against 
temptation; and much to make her pitied by those 
who weigh the force of temptation against the weak- 
ness of humanity.” 

“I am sure I shall pity her,” interrupted Rosalie. 

“ Beware, my child. Pity, the gentlest spirit of 
heaven, sometimes loses her balance in leaning too far 
on the side of humanity.” 

“ But pity is heaven-born, dear mother.” 

Clotilde did not reply, for she had not the heart to 
repress the instincts of Rosalie’s affections; and Ro- 
salie added, “I am sure our lady Agnes has sinned 
unwittingly.” 

« Alas, my child!—But listen—I must make my 
tale a brief one. Our royal master, who in his festive 
hours appears to us so kind and gracious, is stained 
with crimes, miscalled virtues by his blind guides, 
and false friends.” 

“Crimes, mother?” 

“ Yes, Rosalie ution and murder 
misnamed, by his ‘unele of Rheims, zeal—cruelty, 
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rapine, excess, and what I will not name to thy maiden 
ears. He was anointed king in the blood of his sub- 
jects—for les fetes de la Toussaint, when he was 
crowned, were scarcely past when, set on by the 
Archbishop, he commanded his soldiers to surround 
the synagogues of the Jews, on their Sabbath-day, to 
drag them to prison, and rob them of their gold and 
silver to replenish the coffers which his father Louis 
had emptied for offerings to the church. The Jews 
hoped it was a passing storm, but the king ordered 
them to sell all they possessed, and with their wives 
and little ones to leave his dominions. Their property 
was sacrificed, not sold, and our royal master received 
the benedictions of the priests! The next objects of 
his zeal were the violators of the third commandment 
—the poor were drowned—the rich paid a fine into 
the king’s treasury, four as our chronicle of St. Denis 
hath it, the king holds ‘ en horreur et abomination ces 


horribles sacremens que ces gloutons joueurs de des font | 


souvent en ces cours, et ces tavernes.’” 

“ But, dear mother, was he not right to punish 
such ?” 

“To fine the rich and drown the poor, Rosalie ?”— 
Rosalie perceived that her shield was ineffectual, and 
her mother proceeded, but not till she, had cautiously 
looked arouud her. “To fill up the*mggmgre of his 
obedience to sacerdotal pride and hatreay@gJublished 
an edict renewing the persecution against’ the Pate- 
rins.”"— 

“The Paterins, mother?” 

Clotilde smiled faintly at her daughter’s interroga- 
tory. “The name of these much abused people you 
have not yet heard, for it is a perilous one to speak in 
our court; but they are the followers of those pious 

*men who, having obeyed the commands of their Lord, 
and searched the Scriptures, have changed their faith 
and reformed their morals. They differ somewhat 
among themselves, having entered into the glorious 


liberty of the gospel, and being no longer bound to 
uniformity by the bulls of the Pope or the word of the 
Priest. They have all been marked by the purity of 


their lives—a few by their austerity. Some among 
them, eat no meat, and others deem even marriage 
criminal.” 

“ Mother!” exclaimed Rosalie, in a tone that indi- 
cated a revelation had burst upon her. 

“Tread your thoughts, Rosalie—yes—I am a Pate- 
rin. Here in the very bosom of the court I cherish 
the faith for which many that I loved were cast into 
prison, and afterwards ‘ made (I still quote from our 
Court Chronicle) to pass through material flames to the 
eternal flames which awaited them! 

“ And was it such as you, my mother,” asked Ro- 
salie, pressing her cheek to Clotilde’s, “ that thus 
suffered ?” 

“ Such, and far better, Rosalie; and who,” she added, 
the ecstasy of faith irradiating her fine countenance, 
who would shrink from the brief material fire, through 
which there is a sure passage to immediate and eter- 
nal glory?” 

If there are moments of presentiment when the 
future dawns upon the mind with all the vividness of 
actual presence, this was one to Rosalie. She threw 
her arms around her mother’s neck and said in a 
trembling voice, “God guard my mother!” 

“He has guarded me,” replied the lady Clotilde, 
gently unlocking Rosalie’s arms, “ and while it is best, 
I shall continue like the prophet safe in a den of lions. 
‘Take no thought for the morrow,’ Rosalie —But I 
have been led far away from my main purpese, which 
was to give you a brief history of the lady Agnes. 

“ Our lord the king had contracted a marriage with 
Isemburg of Denmark, daughter of Waldemar Ie Grand. 
On his progress to receive her, he visited the castle 
of one of the Duke of Meranie’s adherents, where a 
tournament was holding. His rank was carefully 











concealed. He was announced in the lists as le Che- 
valier affiance, and his motto was la bonne ‘ esperance.’ 
-—Our lady Agnes—then in her sixteenth year—just 
your present age—presided as queen of love and 
beauty. Philip was thrice victorious, and thrice 


| crowned by the lady Agnes. At the third time there 


were vehement demands that his visor should be re- 
moved. He appealed to Berchtold, the father of our 
lady, and prayed permission to preserve his incognito 
to all but the lady Agnes, to whom, if she were at- 
tended by only one of her ladies, he would disclose 
his name and rank. Berchtold allowing that naught 
should be refused to the brave and all-conquering 
knight, granted the private audience of his daughter, 
and she selected me from among her ladies to attend 
her. Philip, affianced to another, and confessing him- 
self bound to keep the letter of his faith, violated its 
spirit. He declared himself passionately in love with 
our lady, and vowed eternal faith to her—Our poor 
lady, smitten with love, received and returned his 
vows. The marriage with Isemburg was celebrated 
four days after.” 

“ Was he married to Isemburg ?” 

“ Yes, if that may be called marriage, Rosalie, which 
is a mere external rite—where there is no union of 
heart—where vows are made to be broken.” 

“ This surely is most sinful—but not so when hearts 
as well as hands are joined—think you, mother?” 

The lady Clotilde proceeded without a reply to her 
daughter's interrogatory. “It was told through Chris- 
tendom that the king of France, on receiving the hand 
of the beautiful Isemburg, was seen to turn pale and 
tremble, and shrink from her; and when her rare 
beauty and her many graces were thought on, there 
was much marvelling, and many there were who 
attributed the strange demeanour of the king to sorcery! 
The lady Agnes and I alone knew the solution of the 
mystery —Eighty days after the marriage he appealed 
for a divorce to Bishops and Archbishops assembled 
at Compeigne—his own servile tools. The marriage 
was annulled on a mere pretext, and immediately 
followed by the outward forms of marriage with our 
fair lady.” 

“I comprehend not these matters; but, mother, 
were not the lawful forms observed ?” 

“ Rosalie! beware how in your tenderness for your 
mistress you confound right and wrong. Priests may 
not, at their pleasure, modify the law of God. The 
rules of holy writ are few and inflexible—Isemburg 
denied the validity of the divorce, and retired to a 
convent. The Pope, from worldly policy, has main- 
tained her part. An interdict was lain upon the king- 
dom. Marriages and interments in consecrated ground 
were forbidden. Weeping and mourning pervaded 
Philip's dominions—all for this guilty marriage! Then 
followed reconciliation with the Pope—then fresh 
animosities and perjuries—and through all Philip has 
adhered to our lady.” 

“ Faithful in that, at least, mother.” 

“ Yes, faithful where faith was not due. The lady 
Isemburg still lives and claims her rights—every true 
heart in Christendom is for her, and it is only here, 
in the court of our lady, that her wrongs are unknown, 
or never mentioned.” 

« And why, my dear mother,” asked Rosalie, recur- 
ring to her first feelings, “ why, since you have so long 
kept this sad tale from me, why did you tell it now ?” 

“I kept it because that, yet a child in years, it was 
not essential you should know it, and I could not bear 
to throw a shade over your innocent and all-trusting 
love for our lady. Now you are entering on the scene 
of action yourself. Temptation will assault you from 
which I cannot shield you. Even your mother, my 
child, cannot keep your account with your Judge.” 

“ Alas, no'!—But what temptations have I to fear, 
dear mother?” 
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“ You are endowed with rare beauty, Rosalie, and 
in this court there will be many smooth tongues to tell 

this.” 

“They have already told me so,” said the ingenu- 
ous Rosalie, slightly blushing. 

“ Who ?—who?” asked her mother. 

“The lord Thiebant, and the young knights Arnold 
and Beaumont, and the king himself; but indeed, 
mother, it moved me not half so much as when my 
lady Agnes commends the manner of my hair, or the 
fitting of my kerchief.” 

“ Ah, Rosalie, these flattering words have been as 
yet lightly spoken—as it were to a child, but when 
they are uttered in words of fire, par amour.” 

“Oh, if you fear for me, mother,” said Rosalie, 
dropping on her knees, and crossing her arms in her 
mother’s lap, “I will now vow myself to the Virgin.” 

“ Will you, Rosalie?” 

“In sooth I will. Not to immure myself within the 
walls of a convent, shut out from that communion 
which the Creator holds with his creatures through 
his visible works; and that still better communion 
vouchsafed to us when we are fellow-workers with 
Him in missions of mercy and love to His creatures.” 

“ You are somewhat of a Paterin too, my Rosalie,” 
said her mother, rejoicing that her indirect lessons 
were so definitely impressed on her daughter’s mind. 
« But have you comprehended the perfect spirituality 
of the Christian’s law? Do .you know there is no 
virtue in external obedience, however self-denying 
and self-afflicting that obedience may be, if the affec- 
tions, the desires, the purposes, are not in perfect sub- 
jection to the will of God? Do you know that if you 
now vow yourself to a vestal’s life, it would be sin 
shonld you hereafter, even in thought, repent this vow 
and sorrow for it.” 

“But dear mother that cannot be. I can never 
love another so well as I love you, and our poor lady 
Agnes.—Now therefore, in this quiet temple of God, 
let me make the vow.” 

Clotilde’s face was convulsed with thick coming 
conflicting thoughts and feelings. In common with 
many of her sect, she had retained that tenderest and 
most poetic feature of the Catholic religion, a tender 
homage for the Virgin. She believed the holy mother 
would vouchsafe supernatural aid to her vestal fol- 
lowers, and this aid she thought might be essential to 
one who, with unsuspecting youth, and surpassing 
beauty, was beset by the changes of a court of which 
virtue was not the presiding genius. But on the other 
hand, she feared to take advantage of the inexperience 
of her child. Her very willingness to assume the 
shackles, made her mother shrink from their imposition. 
Rosalie clasped her hands and raised her eyes. “ Stay 
my sweet child—not now,” said her mother—“ a vow 
like this demands previous meditation, and much 
communing with your own spirit. I trust you are 
moved by heavenly inspiration, and if so, the work 
now begun, will be perfected. In eight days from 
this we celebrate the marriage of St. Catharine, that 
marriage which typifies the sacred spiritual union of 
the perfected saint with the author of her salvation. 
I have twice dreamed the day had arrived, and mar- 
vellous, and spirit-stirring fancies, if they be fancies, 
have mingled with my dreams. I witnessed the holy 
marriage. I gazed at the sacred pair, when suddenly, 
as St. Catharine was receiving the bridal ring, it was 
you my Rosalie and not the saint, your face was as 
vivid as it is now to my actual sense, and instead of 
the pale slender hand of the saint, was your’s, dimpled, 
and rose-tinted as it now is; but alas! the ring would 
not go upon your finger. While I marvelled and 
sorrowed, flames crackled around me, you, the celestial 
bridegroom, all vanished from my eyes, clouds of 
smoke rose around me, as I looked up for help, their 
dense volume collected over my head parted, and I 





beheld a crown as bright as if it were of woven sun- 
beams, a martyr’s crown.” 

“ Dear mother, I like not this dream.” 

“Be not disquieted my child. Our dreams are 
sometimes heavenly inspirations, but oftener, com- 
pounded of previous thoughts and impressions. Mar- 
tyrdom has ere now been within the scope of my 
expectations, and that your marriage may be like that 
of the blessed St. Catharine, is my continual prayer. 
Look not back, but forward. If it please heaven to 
strengthen and confirm the good purpose now con- 
ceived, on St. Catharine’s Eve you shall make your 
vow.” 

“So be it, mother, yet I would it were now.” The 
ladies were interrupted by a page from the queen who 
came to summon the lady Clotilde to his mistress’s 
presence. 

Little Marie seeing her favourite at liberty left her 
attendant and insisted, with the vehemence of a petted 
princess as she was, that Rosalie should take a stroll 
with her along the bank of the river. Rosalie, scarcely 
past childhood herself, felt her spirits vibrate to the 
touch of her little friend, and they ran on sportively 
together, followed by the Moorish servant, till they 
came to the shore, where beneath a clump of trees, 
overgrown with flowering vines,a bench had been 
placed to afford a poste restante, which a painter might 
have selected, as affording, on one side a view of the 
turrets of the castle, towering above the paradise in 
which it was embosomed, and on the other, of the 
windings of the Seine and the picturesque bridge that 
crossed it. Just before Rosalie arrived at this point 
of sight, a cavalcade had passed the bridge on their 
way to the castle—the Archbishop of Rheims and his 
retinue. One of them had lagged behind the rest, and 
stopping on the bridge to survey the river, he had 
caught a glimpse of what seemed to him the most 
poetic personifications of youth and childhood that his 
eye had ever rested on. The spectator was mounted 
on a Spanish jennet, caparisoned with the rich deco- 
rations which the knights of the time, who regarded 
their steeds almost as brothers in arms, were wont to 
lavish on them. The bridle was garnished with silver 
bells, so musical that they seemed to keep time to the 
graceful motions of the animal. It might have puz- 
zled an observer to decide to which of the two great 
Saineant classes that then divided the Christian world, 
knights, or monks, to assign the rider. Beneath a long 
monastic mantie, fastened by a jewelled clasp, a linked 
mailed shirt might be perceived. The face of the 
wearer had the open gay expression of a preux cheva- 
lier, with a certain softness and tenderness that indi- 
cated a disposition rather to a reflective, than an active 
life. He had become wearied of the solemn and 
silent pomp of the archbishop’s retinue, and had re- 
signed the distinction of riding beside his highness for 
a gayer companion and a freer position in the rear of 
the train. 

« By my faith, Arnaud,” said he, “I find these lords, 
bishops and archbishops very stupid, in propria per- 
sona.”—‘“ Ah, Gervais, had you heeded me! but as 
the proverb says ‘ good counsel has no price.’”—*“ But 
my good master priest, we have yet to see whether 
my hope will not give the lie to your experience.” 

“Bravo!” retorted Arnaud, laughing louder than 
one would have dared to laugh nearer the archbishop. 
“ St. Catharine’s is the day you doff that mailed shirt 
of yours, for ever? When that day comes round again, 
we shall see whether dame experience has forfeited 
a name for speaking truth, and lying hope has gained 
one.” 

“Holy Mary!” exclaimed Gervais de Tilbery, 
checking his horse as he entered upon the stone 
bridge. “ What houri is that!” —* Softly, Sir Gervais,” 
replied his friend, “it is scarcely prudent to utter 
oaths, and gaze after houri’s within a bow-shot of my 
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rapine, excess, and what I will not name to thy maiden 
ears. He was anointed king in the blood of his sub- 
jects—for les fetes de la Toussaint, when he was 
crowned, were scarcely past when, set on by the 
Archbishop, he commanded his soldiers to surround 
the synagogues of the Jews, on their Sabbath-day, to 
drag them to prison, and rob them of their gold and 
silver to replenish the coffers which his father Louis 
had emptied for offerings to the church. The Jews 
hoped it was a passing storm, but the king ordered 
them to sell all they possessed, and with their wives 
and little ones to leave his dominions. Their property 
was sacrificed, not sold, and our royal master received 
the benedictions of the priests! The next objects of 
his zeal were the violators of the third commandment 
—the poor were drowned—the rich paid a fine into 
the king’s treasury, fur as our chronicle of St. Denis 


hath it, the king holds ‘ en horreur et abomination ces 
| our lady, and vowed eternal faith to her—Our poor 


horribles sacremens que ces gloutons joueurs de des font 
souvent en ces cours, et ces tavernes.’” 

“ But, dear mother, was he not right to punish 
such ?” 

“To fine the rich and drown the poor, Rosalie ?”— 
Rosalie perceived that her shield was ineffectual, and 
her mother proceeded, but not till she had cautiously 
looked around her. “To fill up the measure of his 
obedience to sacerdotal pride and hatred, he published 
an edict renewing the persecution against the Pate- 
rins.”"— 

“The Paterins, mother?” 

Clotilde smiled faintly at her daughter's interroga- 
tory. “The name of these much abused people you 
have not yet heard, for it is a perilous one to speak in 
our court; but they are the followers of those pious 
men who, having obeyed the commands of their Lord, 
and searched the Scriptures, have changed their faith 
and reformed their morals. They differ somewhat 
among themselves, having entered into the glorious 


liberty of the gospel, and being no longer bound to 
uniformity by the bulls of the Pope or the word of the 
Priest. They have all been marked by the purity of 


their lives—a few by their austerity. Some among 
them, eat no meat, and others deem even marriage 
criminal.” 

“ Mother!” exclaimed Rosalie, in a tone that indi- 
cated a revelation had burst upon her. 

“Tread your thouy:'s, Rosalie—yes—I am a Pate- 
rin. Here in the very bosom of the court I cherish 
the faith for which many that I loved were cast into 
prison, and afterwards ‘ made (I still quote from our 
Court Chronicle) to pass through material flames to the 
eternal flames which awaited them! 

“ And was it such as you, my mother,” asked Ro- 
salie, pressing her cheek to Clotilde’s, “ that thus 
suffered ?” 

“ Such, and far better, Rosalie ; and who,” she added, 
the ecstasy of faith irradiating her fine countenance, 
who would shrink from the brief material fire, through 
which there is a sure passage to immediate and eter- 
nal glory?” 

If there are moments of presentiment when the 
future dawns upon the mind with all the vividness of 
actual presence, this was one to Rosalie. She threw 
her arms around her mother’s neck and said in a 
trembling voice, “God guard my mother!” 

“He has guarded me,” replied the lady Clotilde, 
gently unlocking Rosalie’s arms, “ and while it is best, 
I shall continue like the prophet safe in a den of lions. 
‘Take no thought for the morrow,’ Rosalie —But | 
have been led far away from my main purpese, which 
was to give you a brief history of the lady Agnes. 

“ Our lord the king had contracted a marriage with 
Isemburg of Denmark, daughter of Waldemar Ic Grand. 
On his progress to receive her, he visited tae castle 
of one of the Duke of Meranie’s adherents, where a 
tournament was holding. His rank was carefully 











concealed. He was announced in the lists as le Che- 
valier affiance, and his motto was la bonne ‘ esperance.’ 
=—Our lady Agnes—then in her sixteenth year—just 
your present age—presided as queen of love and 
beauty. Philip was thrice victorious, and thrice 
crowned by the lady Agnes. At the third time there 
were vehement demands that his visor should be re- 
moved. He appealed to Berchtold, the father of our 
lady, and prayed permission to preserve his incognito 
to all but the lady Agnes, to whom, if she were at- 
tended by only one of her ladies, he would disclose 
his name and rank. Berchtold allowing that naught 
should be refused to the brave and all-conquering 
knight, granted the private audience of his daughter, 
and she selected me from among ier ladies to attend 
her. Philip, affianced to another, and consessing him- 
self bound to keep the letter of his faith, violated its 
spirit. He declared himself passionately in love with 


lady, smitten with love, received and returned his 
vows. The marriage with Isemburg was celebrated 
four days after.” 

“ Was he married to Isemburg ?” 

“ Yes, if that may be called marriage, Rosalie, which 
is a mere external rite—where there is no union of 
heart—where vows are made to be broken.” 

“ This surely is most sinful—but not so when hearts 
as well as hands are joined—think you, mother?” 

The lady Clotilde proceeded without a reply to her 
daughter's interrogatory. “It was told through Chris- 
tendom that the king of France, on receiving the hand 
of the beautiful Isemburg, was seen to turn pale and 
tremble, and shrink from her; and when her rare 
beauty and her many graces were thought on, there 
was much marvelling, and many there were who 
attributed the strange demeanour of the king to sorcery! 
The lady Agnes and I alone knew the solution of the 
mystery.—Eighty days after the marriage he appealed 
for a divorce to Bishops and Archbishops assembled 
at Compeigne—his own servile tools. The marriage 
was annulled on a mere pretext, and immediately 
followed by the outward forms of marriage with our 
fair lady.” 

“1 comprehend not these matters; but, mother, 
were not the lawful forms observed ?” 

“ Rosalie! beware how in your tenderness for your 
mistress you confound right and wrong. Priests may 
not, at their pleasure, modify the law of God. The 
rules of holy writ are few and inflexible—Isemburg 
denied the validity of the divorce, and retired to a 
convent. The Pope, from worldly policy, has main- 
tained her part. An interdict was lain upon the king- 
dom. Marriages and interments in consecrated ground 
were forbidden. Weeping and mourning pervaded 
Philip's dominions—all for this guilty marriage! Then 
followed reconciliation with the Pope—then fresh 
animosities and perjuries—and through all Philip has 
adhered to our lady.” 

“ Faithful in that, at least, mother.” 

“ Yes, faithful where faith was not due. The lady 
Isemburg still lives and claims her rights—every true 
heart in Christendom is for her, and it is only here, 
in the court of our lady, that her wrongs are unknown, 
or never mentioned.” 

« And why, my dear mother,” asked Rosalie, recur- 
ring to her first feelings, “ why, since you have so long 
kept this sad tale from me, why did you tell it now?” 

“I kept it because that, vet a child in years, it was 
not essential you should know it, and I could not bear 
to throw a shade over your innocent and all-trusting 
love for our lady. Now you are entering on the scene 
of action yourself. Temptation will assault you from 
which I cannot shield you. Even your mother, my 
child, cannot keep your account with your Judge.” 

“ Alas, no'—But what temptations have I to fear, 
dear mother?” 
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“ You are endowed with rare beauty, Rosalie, and 
in this court there will be many smooth tongues to tell 
you this.” 

. have already told me so,” said the ingenu- 
ous Rosalie, slightly blushing. 

“ Who ?—who?” asked her mother. 

“The lord Thiebant, and the young knights Arnold 
and Beaumont, and the king himself; but indeed, 
mother, it moved me not half so much as when my 
lady Agnes commends the manner of my hair, or the 
fitting of my kerchief.” 

“ Ah, Rosalie, these flattering words have been as 
yet lightly spoken—as it were to a child, but when 
they are uttered in words of fire, par amour.” 

“Oh, if you fear for me, mother,” said Rosalie, 
dropping on her knees, and crossing her arms in her 
mother’s lap, “I will now vow myself to the Virgin.” 

“ Will you, Rosalie?” 

“Tn sooth I will. Not tv immure myself within the 
walls of a convent, shut out from that communion 
which the Creator holds with his creatures through 
his visible works; and that still better communion 
vouchsafed to us when we are fellow-workers with 
Him in missions of mercy and love to His creatures.” 

“ You are somewhat of a Paterin too, my Rosalie,” 
said her mother, rejoicing that her indirect lessons 
were so definitely impressed on her daughter’s mind. 
«But have you comprehended the perfect spirituality 
of the Christian’s law? Do .you know there is no 
virtue in external obedience, however self-denying 
and self-afflicting that obedience may be, if the affec- 
tions, the desires, the purposes, are not in perfect sub- 
jection to the will of God? Do you know that if you 
now vow yourself to a vestal’s life, it would be sin 
should you hereafter,even in thought, repent this vow 
and sorrow for it.” 

“ But dear mother that cannot be. I can never 
jove another so well as I love you, and our poor lady 
Agnes.—Now therefore, in this quiet temple of God, 
let me make the vow.” 

Clotilde’s face was convulsed with thick coming 
conflicting thoughts and feelings. In common with 
many of her sect, she had retained that tenderest and 
most poetic feature of the Catholic religion, a tender 
homage for the Virgin. She believed the holy mother 
would vouchsafe supernatural aid to her vestal ful- 
lowers, and this aid she thought might be essential to 
one who, with unsuspecting youth, and surpassing 
beauty, was beset by the changes of a court of which 
virtue was not the presiding genius. But on the other 
hand, she feared to take advantage of the inexperience 
of her child. Her very willingness to assume the 
shackles, made her mother shrink from their imposition. 
Rosalie clasped her hands and raised her eyes. “ Stay 
my sweet child—not now,” said her mother—*“ a vow 
like this demands previous meditation, and much 
communing with your own spirit. I trust you are 
moved by heavenly inspiration, and if so, the work 
now begun, will be perfected. In eight days from 
this we celebrate the marriage of St. Catharine, that 
marriage which typifies the sacred spiritual union of 
the perfected saint with the author of her salvation. 
I have twice dreamed the day had arrived, and mar- 
vellous, and spirit-stirring fancies, if they be fancies, 
have mingled with my dreams. I witnessed the holy 
marriage. I gazed at the sacred pair, when suddenly, 
as St. Catharine was receiving the bridal ring, it was 
you my Rosalie and not the saint, your face was as 
vivid as it is now to my actual sense, and instead of 
the pale slender hand of the saint, was your's, dimpled, 
and rose-tinted as it now is; but alas! the ring would 
not go upon your finger. While I marvelled and 
sorrowed, flames crackled around me, you, the celestial 
bridegroom, all vanished from my eyes, clouds of 
smoke rose around me, as I looked up for help, their 
dense volume collected over my head parted, and I 





beheld a crown as bright as if it were of woven sun- 
beams, a martyr’s crown.” 

“ Dear mother, I like not this dream.” 

“Be not disquieted my child. Our dreams are 
sometimes heavenly inspirations, but oftener, com- 
pounded of previous thoughts and impressions. Mar- 
tyrdom has ere now been within the scope of my 
expectations, and that your marriage may be like that 
of the blessed St. Catharine, is my continual prayer. 
Look not back, but forward. If it please heaven to 
strengthen and confirm the good purpose now con- 
ceived, on St. Catharine’s Eve you shall make your 
vow.” 

“So be it, mother, yet I would it were now.” The 
ladies were interrupted by a page from the queen who 
came to summon the lady Clotilde to his mistress’s 
presence. 

Little Marie seeing her favourite at liberty left her 
attendant and insisted, with the vehemence of a petted 
princess as she was, that Rosalie should take a stroll 
with her along the bank of the river. Rosalie, scarcely 
past childhood herself, felt her spirits vibrate to the 
touch of her little friend, and they ran on sportively 
together, followed by the Moorish servant, till they 
came to the shore, where beneath a clump of trees, 
overgrown with flowering vines, a bench had been 
placed to afford a poste restante, which a painter might 
have selected, as affording, on one side a view of the 
turrets of the castle, towering above the paradise in 
which it was embosomed, and on the other, of the 
windings of the Seine and the picturesque bridge that 
crossed it. Just before Rosalie arrived at this point 
of sight, a cavalcade had passed the bridge on their 
way to the castle—the Archbishop of Rheims and his 
retinue. One of them had lagged behind the rest, and 
stopping on the bridge to survey the river, he had 
caught a glimpse of what seemed to him the most 
poetic personifications of youth and childhood that his 
eye had ever rested on. The spectator was mounted 
on a Spanish jennet, caparisoned with the rich deco- 
rations which the knights of the time, who regarded 
their steeds almost as brothers in arms, were wont to 
lavish on them. The bridle was garnished with silver 
bells, so musical that they seemed to keep time to the 
graceful motions of the animal. It might have puz- 
zled an observer to decide to which of the two great 
faineant classes that then divided the Christian world, 
knights, or monks, to assign the rider. Beneath a long 
monastic mantle, fastened by a jewelled clasp, a linked 
mailed shirt might be perceived. The face of the 
wearer had the open gay expression of a preux cheva- 
lier, with a certain softness and tenderness that indi- 
cated a disposition rather to a reflective, than an active 
life. He had become wearied of the solemn and 
silent pomp of the archbishop’s retinue, and had re- 
signed the distinction of riding beside his highness for 
a gayer companion and a freer position in the rear of 
the train. 

“ By my faith, Arnaud,” said he, “I find these lords, 
bishops and archbishops very stupid, in propria per- 
sona.”"—‘ Ah, Gervais, had you heeded me! but as 
the proverb says ‘ good counsel has no price.’”—“ But 
my good master priest, we have yet to see whether 
my hope will not give the lie to your experience.” 

“Bravo!” retorted Arnaud, laughing louder than 
one would have dared to laugh nearer the archbishop. 
“ St. Catharine's is the day you doff that mailed shirt 
of yours, for ever? When that day comes round again, 
we shall see whether dame experience has forfeited 
a name for speaking truth, and lying hope has gained 
one.” 

“Holy Mary!” exclaimed Gervais de Tilbery, 
checking his horse as he entered upon the stone 
bridge. “ What houri is that !”"—*« Softly, Sir Gervais,” 
replied his friend, “it is scarcely prudent to utter 
oaths, and gaze after houri’s within a bow-shot of my 
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Jord archbishop, within seven days of St. Catharine’s 
Eve! Are you spell-bound, Gervais ?” 

Gervais heeded not the prudent caution of his friend, 
but asking him to bid Hubert (his attendant) come to 
him, he permitted Arnaud to proceed alone. Hubert 
came. Gervais gave him the horse to lead to the 
castle. 

Hubert disappeared, and Gervais succeeded in 
scaling the bridge and letting himself down within 
the paradise that enclosed the houri, whom he ap- 
proached (unseen by her) through a walk enclosed by 
tall flowering shrubs. As he issued from it, he per- 
ceived his magnet still standing near where he had 
first seen her, but now in a state of great alarm. The 
bench, mentioned above, had been taken fram its 
supporters, and one end of it was projecting over the 
precipitous bank. An eddy in the river had worn 
away the bank beneath, and the water there was deep 
and rapid. Little Marie with the instinct which 
children seem to possess to find, or make danger, had 
run on to the bench, and when Rosalie stepped on to 
draw her back she darted forward to its extremity, 
beyond Rosalie’s reach; she perceiving that if she 
advanced one inch farther the bench would lose its 
balance and they must both be precipitated into the 
river. The child perfectly unconscious of danger was 
diverted at Rosalie’s terror, and clapping her hands 
and jumping up and down was screaming, “ Why 
don’t you catch me, Rosalie?” The Moorish girl 
threw herself on her knees and supplicated the child 
to come back, in vain. Rosalie was pale and trem- 
bling with terror when she felt a firm tread on the 
bench, behind her, and turning, saw the stranger, who 
said to her “ fear not, sweet lady, give me your hand 
—I am twice your weight—the board will not move 
—now advance a step and grasp the litile girl.” This 


was done in an instant, and the mischievous litte | 


gypsey was dragged from her tormenting position. | 
Rosalie, after she had kissed and chidden her, bade 
her return with Zeba to the castle, saying she would 
instantly follow, and then turned to thank the stranger 


for his timely interposition. A bright flush succeeded 
her momentary paleness. 
transition from apprehension to security was enhanced 
by its being effected by a young and handsome stranger 
knight, for the young ladies of the middle ages were 
as richly endowed with the elements of romance as 
the fair readers of our circulating libraries, who find 
in many a last new novel but little besides a new 
compound of the songs of troubadours, and tales of 
trouveurs. 

The thanks given, and most graciously received, 
Rosalie felt embarrassed by the stranger continuing to 
attend her. “Think me not discourteous, sir knight,” 
said she, “ if I apprise you that you are within the 
private pleasure grounds of our lady queen—sacred 
to herself and the ladies of her court.” While Gervais 
paused for some pretext for lingering, Rosalie kindly 
added, “I know not how you came here, but I am 
sure you were heaven-directed.” 

“Surely then, fair lady, I should follow Heaven's 
guidance, and not leave the celestial companion 
vouchsafed to me.” 

“ But,” asked Rosalie, smiling, “ is not thy mission 
accomplished ?”” 

“It would be profane in me to say so, while I am 
within superhuman influence.” 

“ Well,” thought Rosalie, “ since he persists, there 
is no harm in permitting him to go as far as the grapery 
—there we must separate.” Some conversation fol- 
lowed, by which it appeared that the stranger was 
of the Archbishop of Rheims’s household, and Rosalie 
asked him “if he knew aught of Gervais de Til- 
bery ad 

“ Ay, lady,” replied Gervais, “ both good and evil.” 

“Evil? I have heard naught but good of him.” 





It may be that the joy of | 





“ What good can you have heard of one scarce 
worthy to be named before you?” 

“This must be sheer envy,” thought Rosalie, but 
the thought was checked when, glancing her eye at 
the stranger's face, she saw a sweet pleasurable smile 
there. “ Many,” she said, “have brought us report 
of his knightly feats, and some, who note such matters, 
of his deeds of mercy. Our ladies call him the hand- 
some knight, and the brave knight, and the knight of 
the spotless escutcheon.” 

“Oh, believe them not—believe them not!” said 
Gervais, laughing. 

“Seeing is believing, saith the musty adage,” re- 
plied Rosalie. “Gervais de Tilbery is coming to the 
Chateau des Roses with the Archbishop.” 

“ And is here, most beautiful lady!” cried Gervais, 
dropping on one knee, “to bless heaven for having 
granted him this sweet vision—to ask thy name—and 
to vow eternal fealty.” 

“Oh, stop—rise, sir,” said Rosalie, utterly discon- 
certed and retreating from Gervais, “I am a stranger 
to thee.” 

“ Nay,” said he, rising, and following her, “I care 
not for thy name, nor lineage—no rank could grace 
thee—do not, I beseech you, thus hasten from me— 
hear my vows.” 

“ You are hasty, sir,” said Rosalie, drawing up her 
little person with a dignity that awed Gervais. “ and 
now I think of it—have I not heard that it was your 
purpose to enter the church?” 

Gervais became suddenly as grave as Rosalie could 
have wished. “It was my purpose,” he replied, in a 
voice scarcely audible. 

“Then you are already bound by holy vows.” 

“ Not yet—the ceremony of the tonsure is appointed 
for the festival of St. Catharine.” 

“St. Catharine!” Rosalie’s exclamation was invo- 
luntary. Her own purposed vow recurred to her, and 
she may be pardoned if she (being sixteen) deemed 
the coincidence a startling one. 

They proceeded together : Gervais, in spite of her re- 
monstrances, attending her through the grapery to the 
garden gate, where Marie stood awaiting her. “Come 
in Rose—come in,” said the impatient child, “ and 
you, sir stranger, go back—I hate you, and mamma 
will hate you for stealing away my Rose.” So saying, 
she shnt the gate in poor Gervais’s face, before he had 
time to speak, or even look a farewell to Rosalie. He 
had leisure, during his long, circuitous walk to the 
castle, to meditate on his adventure, to see bright 
visions of the future, and to decide, if necessary, to 
sacrifice the course of ambition opened by the Arch- 
bishop’s patronage to the attainment of Rosalie. Ger- 
vais de Tilbery was of noble birth; a richly endowed, 
gay, light-hearted youth, whe was guided by his 
impulses; but fortunately, they were the impulses of 
a nature that seemed, like a fine instrument, to have 
been ordained and fitted to good uses by its author. 
A word in apology of his sudden passion, and its im- 
mediate declaration: In that dark era when woman 
was sought (for the most part) only for her beauty, a 
single view was enough to decide the choice; the 
wife was elected as suddenly as one would now pro- 
nounce on the beauty of a fabric or a statue. Gervais 
de Tilbery, for the first time in his life, felt that wo- 
man was a compound being, and that within the ex- 
quisite material frame, there dwelt a spirit that con- 
secrated the temple. 

* * a * * + . 

It was on the evening of the day following Rosalie’s 
meeting with the young knight, that Clotilde was 
officiating at her daughter's toilette. She was pre- 
paring for a masked ball, where she was to appear as 
a nymph of Diana. She wasdressed in a light green 
china silk robe, fitted with exquisite skill to a form so 
vigorous, graceful and agile, that it seemed made for 
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sylvan sports. Her luxuriant hair was drawn, a la 
Grecque, into a knot of curls behind, and fastened by 
a small silver arrow. A silver whistle, suspended by 
a chain of the same material, richly wrought, hung 
from her girdle. Her delicate feet were buskined, 
her arms bare. She had a silver bow in her hand, 
and to her shoulder was attached a small quiver of 
the finest silver net-work, filled with arrows. Afier 
her mother had finished her office of tire-woman, 
which she would permit none to share with her, and 
before tying on Rosalie’s mask, she gazed at her with 
a feeling of pride and irrepressible triumph. A sigh 
followed this natural swelling of her heart. 

“ Why that sigh, dear mother?” asked Rosalie. 

“I sighed, my child, to think how little you appear 
in this heathen decoration, like a promised votary of 
the blessed Virgin.” 

“ Not promised,” replied Rosalie hastily, and blush- 
ing deeply. 

“ Not quite promised, my child, but meditated.” 

“ Mother,” said Rosalie, and paused, for the first 
time in her life hesitating to open her heart to her 
parent; but the good impulse prevailed, and she pro- 
ceeded. “ Mother, in truth the more I meditate on 
that, the less am I inclined to it.” 

“ Rosalie!” 

“ It is true, dear mother; and is it not possible that 
you directed me to defer the vow in obedience to a 
heavenly intimation ?—I have thought it might be so.” 

Clotilde fixed her penetrating eye on Rosalie’s. 
“There is something new in your mind, Rosalie; 
keep it not back from me, my child; be it weakness 
or sin, I shall sorrow with, not blame you.” 

“It may be weakness, mother, but I am sure it is 
pot sin. I told you of my meeting with Gervais de 
Tilbery, in la Vigne.” 

“ Ves, and of his rescuing our little Marie, but else 
naught.” 

“ There was not much else—and yet his words and 
looks, and not my vow to the Virgin, have been in 
my mind ever since.” Rosalie, after a little stam- 
mering and blushing, gave her mother a faithful rela- 
tion of every particular of the meeting, and though 
she most dreaded her mother’s comments on that part 
of her story, she did not disguise that Gervais was 
destined for holy orders. 

Her mother embraced her and thanked her for her 
confidence. “ Dear child,” she said, “forewarned, I 
trust you will be forearmed. <This young Gervais 
will see no barrier to his pursuit of you in the holy 
vows he assumes. The indulgence and absolutions 
of our corrupted church license all sin; but we are 
not thus taught of the Scriptures, whose spiritual es- 
sence has so entered into our hearts that we believe 
marriage, even performed with all holy ceremony and 
legal rites, is not permitted to the saint, albeit allowed 
to human infirmity.” 

“I always believe what you say to me, mother; 
yet” 

“ Yet—speak freely, Rosalie.” 

“ Yet it does seem to me incomprehensible that the 
relation should be wrong, from which proceeds the 
tie that binds you to me and me to you; that opens a 
fountain of love that in its course is always becoming 
sweeter and deeper—hark! the bell is sounding—I 
must hasten to the queen’s saloon—tie on my mask, 
and be assured no mask shall ever hide a thought or 
feeling from you, my mother.” 

“Go, my sweet child, r ber pl e enervates 
the soul, and be watchful—I remain to pray for 
you.” 





* * * * * * * * 


How did the aspect and the spirit of the scene 
change to Rosalie, from the quiet apartment of her 
saintly mother, to the queen’s saloon brilliantly illu- 
minated; filled with the flower of French chivalry and 


with the court beauties, whom the lady Agnes, either 
from a real passion for what was' loveliest in nature, 
or to show how far her conjugal security was above 
all envy, delighted to assemble~ about her in great 
numbers. She was seated at the king’s right hand, 
under a canopy of crimson and gold. The king was 
in his royal robes, and both he and the lady Agnes 
were without masks. She was dressed in the charac- 
ter of Ceres, and her rich and ripened beauty personi- 
fied admirably the Queen of Summer. Her crown 
(an insignia which, probably from her contested right 
to it, she was careful never to omit,) was of diamonds 
and gold, formed into wheat-heads, the diamonds re- 
presenting the berry, and the gold the stem and beard. 
Her robe was of the finest Flanders cloth, glittering 
with embroidery, depicting the most beautiful produc- 
tions of the earth which, as her ample train followed 
her, seemed to spring up at her tread. The young 
Philip sat at his father’s feet on an embroidered 
cushion, Marie at her mother’s, both personifying 
Bacchantes. The ladies of the court, in the costume 
of nymphs, muses, and graces, were at the queen’s 
right hand; the lords and knights, in various fantastical 
characters, at the king’s left. It was suspected, from 
several persons wearing the symbols of a holy pro- 
fession, that the Archbishop's party was present, but 
as he was precise in observances, and severe to cruelty 
in discipline, none ventured to assert it. Rosalie was 
met at the door by one of the appointed attendants, 
and led to the lady Agnes’s side, a station always 
assigned her as the favourite of her mistress. “ Ah, 
my little nymph of the chase,” said the queen, as 
Rosalie knelt at her feet and laid down her bow in 
token of homage, “ you are a rebel to-night ; what has 
Ceres to do with Diana’s followers ?”—* True,” said 
a young knight who had a pilgrim’s staff in his hand, 
“one is the bountiful mother, and the other the nun 
of mythology—more unkind than the nun, for she 
does not immure the charms which it is profanity to 
admire.” 

“Gervais de Tilbery,” thought Rosalie, instantly 
recognising his voice; “ your words seem to me pro- 
phetic.” 

“There is no false assumption in this character of 
yours,” continued the pilgrim knight, “for the arrow 
loosed from thy bow is sure to pierce thy victim’s 
heart.” 

“ Hush all!” cried the queen. “ Our minstrel begins 
and our ears would drink his strain, for his is the 
theme welcomest and dearest.” 

Philip Augustus, as in some sort the founder of the 
feudal monarchy, has made an epoch in history. His 
reign seemed to his subjects to revive the glorious 
era of Charlemagne. It was the dawn of a brilliant 
day after a sleep of four centuries. He enlarged and 
consolidated his dominions. France, till his reign had 
been divided into four kingdoms, of which that govern- 
ed by the French king was the smallest. He made 
a new era in the arts and sciences. He founded 
colleges and erected edifices which are still the pride 
of France. Notre Dame was reconstructed and en- 
larged by him. He conveyed pure water by aque- 
ducis to the city of Paris, and in his reign that city 
was first paved and redeemed from a pestilential con- 
dition. His cruelties, his intolerance, and his infideli- 
ties were the vices of his age. His beneficent acts 
were a just theme of praise, but that which made him 
an inspiring subject to his poet laureate minstrel was 
his passion for chivalric institutions, his love of the 
romances of chivalry, and the patronage with which he 
rewarded the inventive genius of the Trouveres. “In 
truth,” says his historian, “ it was during his reign that 
this brilliant creation of the imagination, (chivalry,) 
was in some sort complete.”—The court minstrel, with 
such fertile themes, sung long, and concluded amidst 





a burst of applause. 
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The dancing began, and again and again the pilgrim 
knight was seen dancing with Diana’s nymph. 

“ Ah, Gervais!” whispered a young man to him, 
“this I suspect is your houri. A dangerous prepara- 
tion this for your canonicals.” 

“ Why so, Arnaud? Do angels never minister to 
priests ?”” 

“ Never, my friend, in such forms,” replied Arnaud, 
laughing. 

“ Then heaven forfend that I should be a priest!” 

A Dominican friar, in mask, approached Gervais and 
said in a startling voice,“ Thou art rash, young man 
—thou hast lain aside thy badge of sanctity,” alluding 
to his pilgrim’s staff. 

“ What signifies it, good friar,” replied Gervais, “ if 
I part with the sign, so long as I retain the thing sig- 
nified? I am not yet a priest.” 

“ Have a care, sir,” replied the friar, in a tone that 
indicated he was deeply offended by Gervais’s slur 
upon the priesthood, “speak not lightly of the office 
that hath a divine commission!” 

“ And assumes divine power, good master friar 

The friar turned away, murmuring something of 
which Gervais heard only the words “edged tools.” 
His mind was full of other matters, and they would 
have made no impression, had not his friend Arnaud 
whispered to him, as soon as the friar was again lost 
in the crowd, “ Are you mad, Gervais?’ Knew you 
not the Archbishop?” 

“ The Archbishop!—in that humble suit, how should 
I!" N’importe,” added the gay youth, after a mo- 
ment’s panic, “the devil, as the proverb says, must 
hear truth if he listens.” 

“ And the proverb tells us too, to ‘ bow to the bush 
we get shelter from.’” 

* My thanks to you, Arnaud. I have changed my 
mind, and shall not seck the bush’s shelter.” 

«* Then beware! for that which might have affurded 
shelter, may distil poison.” 

“ Away with you and your croaking, Arnaud. This 
night is dedicated to perfect happiness,,and you shall 
not mar it.” 

“ Alas, my friend!—the brightest day is often fol- 
lowed by the darkest night.” 

But Gervais heard not this word of prophecy. The 
dance was finished, and he was leading off his beau- 
tiful partner. She permitted him to conduct her 
through the open suite of apartments, each one less 
brilliantly illuminated than the last, till they reached 
an apariment with a single lamp, and one casement 
window which opened upon a balcony that overlooked 
the garden. ‘The transition was a delicious one from 
the heated and crowded apartments, to the stillness of 
nature, and moonlight—from the stifling atmosphere 
to the incense that rose from the unnumbered flowers 
of the garden beneath them. Rosalie involuntarily 
threw aside her mask, and disclosed a face, lit as it 
was by the sweet emotions and enthusiasm of the oc- 
casion; more beautiful than the memory and imagina- 
tion of the enraptured lover had pictured it. It was 
a moment when love would brook no counsel from 
prudence; and Gervais, obeying his impulses, poured 
out his passion in a strain to which Rosalie, in a few, 
faintly spoken words, replied. The tone and the 
words sunk to the very depths of Gervais’s heart, as- 
suring him that he was beloved. : 

An hour flew, while to the young lovers all the 
world but themselves seemed annihilated—then fol- 
lowed the recollection of certain relations and depen- 
dencies of this mortal life. “ My first care shall be,” 
said Gervais, “ to recede from this priesthood.” 

“Thank kind heaven for that,” replied Rosalie. 
“ As they say in Provence, ‘ any thing is better than 
a priest.’” 

The lovers both fancied they heard a rustling near 
them. They turned their heads, and Gervais stepped 
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within the embrasure of the window. “ It is nothing 
—we are unobserved,” he said, returning to Rosalie’s 
side. “ But tell me, my Rosalie, (my Rosalie!) where 
heard you this Provence scandal ?” 

“From my dear mother, who spent her youth at the 
court of the good Raymond.” 

“St. Denis aid us! I believed Treres Gui and 
Regnier had plucked up heresy by the roots in Langue- 
doc. Heaven forbid that she be infected with heresy!” 

“I know not what you call heresy, Sir Gervais de 
Tilbery, but my dear mother drinks at the fountain of 
truth, the scriptures, and receives not her faith from 
man, be he called bishop, archbishop, or pope.” 

« By all the saints, | believe she has reason in that. 
But, dear Rosalie, we will eschew heresy—it is a 
thorny road to heaven, and we will keep the safe path 
our fathers have trodden before us, in which there are 
guides who relieve us of all the trouble of gelf-direc- 
tion—will we not?” 

“ My mother is my guide, Sir Gervais.” 

“So be it, my lovely Rosalie, till her guidance is 
transferred to me—and thereafter you will be faithful 
to God, St. Peter, and the Romish Church? And when 
shall your orthodoxy begin—on St. Catharine’s Eve?” 

“IT know not—I know not. All these matters must 
be referred to my dear mother and the queen. Rise, 
Sir Gervais, (her lover had knelt to urge his suit)—we 
linger too long here. Again there was a sound near 
them, and Gervais sprang forward to ascertain whence 
it proceeded—Rosalie followed him, and they both 
perceived the figure of the friar crossing the threshold 
of the next apartment. “Could he have been here?” 
exclaimed Gervais—“ he might have been hidden 
behind the folds of this curtain—but would he?” 

Gervais paused—* Whom do you mean ¢” 

“ The friar,” answered Gervais, warily, for he fear- 
ed to alarm Rosalie by the intimation of the possibility 
that the Archbishop of Rheims had overheard their 
conversation. 

Rosalie did not sleep that night till she had confided 
all, without the reservation of a single particular, to 
her mother. The lady Clotilde grieved that she must 
resign her cherished dearest hope of seeing Rosalie 
self-devoted to a vestal’s life, but true to her spiritual 
faith that all virtne and all religion were in the mind, 
and of the mind, she would not persuade—she would 
not influence Rosalie to an external piety. . 

She saw much advantage would result to Rosalie 
from an alliance with Gervais. It would remove her 
at once and for ever from the contagion of the court 
atmosphere—from Jady Agnes’s influence, so intoxicat- 
ing to a young and confiding nature. Gervais was of 
noble rank and fortune, and when that distinction was 
almost singular among the young nobles of France, he 
was distinguished for pure morals. “It is possible,” 
thought Clotilde, as she revolved in her mind all the 
good she had heard of him, “ that the renovating Spirit 
of Truth has already entered his heart. It has not 
pleased heaven to grant my prayer, but next best to 
what | vainly asked, is this union of pure and loving 
hearts.” The ingenuous disclosure Rosalie had made, 
awakened in her mind a vivid recollection of a similar - 
experience of her youth, and produced a sympathetic 
feeling that perhaps, more than her reason, governed 
her decision. Rosalie that night fell asleep on her 
mother’s bosom with the sweet assurance that her 
love was authorized. 

The next was a busy, an important, and a happy day 
to the lovers. “Time trod on flowers.” Alas, the 
periods of perfect happiness are brief, and one might 
say with the fated Moor— 

“If it were now to die 
*T were now to be most happy; for I fear 
My soul hath her content so absolute, 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate.” 
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Every thing seemed to go well and as it should. The 
Archbishop, with a gloomy brow, but without one 
comment or hesitating word, acc,uiesced in Gervais’s 
relinquishing his purpose of entering the church. The 
lady Agnes, loath to part with her favourite, yet gra- 
ciously gave her consent, and persuaded the king to 
endow the young bride richly, and even the little 
Marie, though she at first stoutly and wiih showers of 
tears, refused to give up her own Rose, yet was at 
last brought over to the pagty of the lovers, by the 
promise of officiating as bridesmaid on St. Catharine's 
Eve. 
* * * * * *~ * « 

Would that we could end our tale here; but the 
tragic truth which darkens the page of history must 
not be suppressed. 

The Archbishop of, Rheims was devoted to the 
aggrandizement of his own order—to extending and 
securing The dominion of the priesthood. His faith 
might be called sincere, but we should hardly excuse 
that man who, having been born and educated in a 
dark room, should spend his whole life in counteract- 
ing the efforts of others to communicate the light of 
heaven to him, and in stopping the little crevices by 
which it might enter. He was ready to grant any 
indulgence to errors, or even vices, that did not inter- 
fere with the supremacy of the church. He was the 
uncle of Philip, and, contrary to his inclination, he had 
been induced by that powerful monarch to counte- 
nance him in his rejection of the queen Isemburg, and 
had thereby involved himself in an unwilling contest 
with Innocent I[I. This pontiff, whose genius, his 
historian says, “embraced and governed the world,” 
was equally incapable of compromise and pity. He 
had, a few years antecedent to the events we have 
related, proclaimed the first crusade against the Albi- 
geois, and had invested the dignitaries of the church 
throughout Christendom with the power “ to burn the 
chiefs (of the new opinions) to disperse their followers, 
and to confiscate the property of all that did not think 
as he did. All exercise of the faculty of thinking in 
religious matters was forbidden.” The Archbishop of 
Rheims was eager to wipe out his offences against the 
head of the church by his zealous co-operation with 
him in this persecution. As has been seen, he was 
nettled by Gervais'’s contemptuous hit at the priesthood. 
It was an indication that the disease of heresy had 
touched even the healthiest members of the spiritual 
body, as the general ‘prevalence of corresponding 
symptoms announced the approach of a wide wasting 
epidemic. He became restless and uneasy, and, in 
wandering alone through the apartments of the cha- 
teau, he had fuund his way to the window of the 
balcony occupied by our lovers, just in time to hear 
poor Rosalie’s betrayal of her mother. He devoted 
the following day to a secret inquisition into the life 
and conversation of Clotilde. He found that she had 
long ceased to be a favourite of the lady Agnes, who 
tolerated her only on account of her daughter, and 
who felt somewhat the same aversion to her (and for 
analogous reasons) that Herodias cherished against 
John the Baptist. ‘This feeling of the lady Agnes was 
rather discerned by the acute prelate than expressed 
by her, for there was not a fault of which she could 
accuse the pure and devout woman. Her offences 
were the rigid practice of every moral virtue. Her 
time and her fine faculties were all devoted to the 
benefit of her. fellow creatures, so that she fell under 
the common condemnation, as set forth by a contem- 
porary writer. “L’esprit de mensonge, par la seule 
apparence d'une vie rette, et sans tache, soustrayoit 
ces imprudens a la verite.” Besides this, she was 
found deficient in the observance of the Romish ritual, 
and she ate no meat. 

This last sin of omission, being in accordance with 
the practice of the strictest among those early reform- 
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ers, was an almost infallible sign of heresy; and on the 
day following the arrangements for Rosalie’s marriage, 
the lady Clotilde was summoned before the Arch- 
bishop and a council of priests. Her guilt was as- 
sumed, and she was questioned upon the several 
points of the prevailing heresy. We cannot go into 
details Our story has already swelled beyond due 
bounds. The lady Clotilde, unsupported and alone, 
answered all the questions of her inquisitors, with a 
directness, simplicity, a comprehension of the subject, 
and a modesty, that, as a contemporary chronicler con- 
fesses, astounded all who heard her. But it availed 
naught. She was convicted of denying the right of 
the Romish church to grant indulgences and absolution, 
and, in short, of wholly rejecting its authority. The 
Archbishop condemned her as deserving the penalty 
of death, and the pains of everlasting fire, but he 
offered her pardon upon a full recantation of her 
errors. 

“[ fear not him who only can kill the body,” she 
replied, with blended firmness and gentleness, “ but 
Him who can destroy both soul and body, and to Him,” 
she added, raising her eyes and folding her hands, “ I 
commend that spirit to which it hath pleased Hi: to 
vouchsafe the glorious liberty of the gospel.” Her 
celestial calmness awed her judges—even the Arch- 
bishop hesitated for a moment to pronounce her doom, 
when a noise and altercation with the guard was 
heard at the door. It opened, and Rosalie rushed in, 
threw herself into her mother’s arms, and all natural 
timidity, all fear of the tribunal before which she 
stood, merged in one overwhelming apprehension, she 
demanded, “ what they were doing, and why her mo- 
ther was there ?” 

“Peace, rash child!” answered the Archbishop. 
“Shame on thy intrusion—know that thy mother is a 
convicted heretic.” z 

“ What wrong has she ever done? Who has dared 
to accuse my mother?” cried Rosalie, still clinging to 
Clotilde, who in vain tried to hush and calm her. 

“ Who was her accuser?” retorted the Archbishop, 
with 2 cruel sneer—* dost thou remember, foolish girl, 
who revealed the source of the Provence scandal?” 

The recollection of the sound she had heard during 
her fatal conversation with Gervais in the balcony, at 
once flashed upon Rosalie. She elevated her person, 
and, stretching out her arm towards the Archbishop, 
exclaimed, with ineffable indignation, “ ‘Thou wert the 
listener!” 

For an instant his cheeks and lips were blanched 
with shame, and then stifling this honest rebuke of 
conscience, he quoted the famous axiom of Innocent 
II1.—* Dost thou not know, girl, that ‘ it is to be defi- 
cient in faith, to keep faith with those that have no faith?’ 
—Stand back, and hear the doom*of all those who 
renounce the Romish church.” 

“ Pronounce the doom, then, on me too!” cried Ro- 
salie, kneeling and clasping her hands. “TI too re- 
nounce it—lI hate it—I deny all my mother denies— 
I believe all she believes.” 

“Qh Rosalie !—my child!—my child!” exclaimed 
her mother. “ My lord Archbishop, she is wild—she 
knows not what she says.” 

“ Mother, I do!—have you not taught me ’/—have 
we not prayed and wept together over the holy gospels, 
so corrupted and perverted by the priesthood ?” 

“ Enough!” said the Archbishop—* be assured we 
will not cut down the dry tree, and leave the green 
one to flourish.” 

“Thanks !—then we shall die together,” said Ro- 
salie, locking her arms around her mother’s neck. 
The delirious excitement had exhausted her—her 
head fell on her mother’s bosom, and she was an un- 
conscious burden in her arms. Clotilde laid her ona 
cushion at her feet, and knelt by her while the Arch- 
bishop, after a few words of consultation, doomed the 
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mother and daughter “to pass through material to 
immaterial flames,” on St. Catharine's day. 

They were together conveyed to a dungeon apper- 
taining to the chateau. 

* * . * * * * * 

St. Catharine's Eve arrived. The hour that had 
been destined for Rosalie’s bridals found her in a dun- 
geon, seated at her mother’s feet, her head resting on 
her mother’s breast, and her eyes fixed on her face, 
while Clotilde read by the light of their lamp the 
fourteenth chapter of St. John. She closed the book. 
The calmness which she had maintained till then for- 
sook her. She laid her face to Rosalie’s, and the tears 
from her cheeks dropped on her child's. “Oh!” she 
exclaimed, nature subduing the firmness of the martyr, 
“jit is in vain! I read, and pray, and meditate, but 
still my ‘ heart is troubled’—the spirit is not willing.” 

“Dear mother!” cried Rosalie, feeling as if the 
columns against which she leaned were tottering. 

“ My child, it is not for myself I fear or feel. My 
mission on earth is finishec—and I have an humble, 
but assured hope, that my Saviour will accept that 
which I have done in his service. For me death has 
no terrors. I should rejoice in the flames that would 
consume this earthly tabernacle and set my spirit free; 
but oh, my child!” She closed her eyes as if she 
would exclude the dreadful vision, “ when I think of 
thy sweet body devoured by elemental fire my heart 
fails. I am tempted, sorely tempted. I fear that in 
that hour I shall deny the faith, and give up heaven 
for your life.” 

“ Mother, mother, do not say so. I hoped it was 
only I that had sinful thoughts, and affections binding 
me to earth.” The weakness of nature for a moment 
triumphed over the sublime power of religion, and the 
mother and child wept, and sobbed violently. 

So absorbed were they in their emotions that they 
did not hear the turning of the bolts of their prison, 
nor were they conscious of any one’s approach till 
Rosalie’s name was pronounced in a low voice; when 
they both started and saw, standing before them, 
Gervais de Tilbery, the lady Agnes and her confessor. 
Gervais threw himself on his knees before Rosalie, 
took her hand and pressed it to his lips. She returned 
the pressure, but spoke not. 

“There is no time to be lost my dear friends,” said 
the lady Agnes. “Clotilde,” she continued, “ I have 
vainly begged the boon of your life—it is denied me 
—but your child’s—yours—my own dear Rosalie, I 
can preserve. It boots not now to say by what means 
I shall effect it.” 

“(Can she live,” cried Clotilde vehemently, “ with- 
out renouncing her faith? without denying her Lord?” 

“ Without any condition but that she now give her 
hand to Gervais dé Tilbery—the priest is ready.” 

“ Oh tempt me not! tempt me not,” exclaimed Ro- 
salie, throwing herself on her mother’s bosom. “I 
will not leave her. I will die with her.” 

“Hear me, my child,” said her mother in a voice 
so firm, sweet, and tranquillizing that it spoke peace 
to the storm in Rosalie’s bosom. “Hear me. I have 
already told you that for myself this dispensation has 
no terror, but my spirit shrinks from your enduring it 
—spare me, my child. God has condescended to my 
weakness and opened for you a way of escape—do 
you still hesitate? On my knees Rosalie I beg you to 
live—not for Gervais—not for yourself—for me—for 
your mother—give me your hand.” Rosalie gave it. 
“ Now God bless thee my child—shield thee from temp- 

tation and deliver thee from evil!” She put Rosalie’s 
hand into Gervais’s and bidding the priest do his office, 
she supported her child on one side while Gervais 
sustained her on the other. Rosalie looked more like 
a bride for heaven than earth, her face as pale as the 
pure white she wore, and her lips faintly, and inaudi- 
bly, repeating the marriage vows. 





As the ceremony proceeded, her mother 
again, and again, “ courage my child! courage! It is 
for my sake Rosalie.” The priest pronounced the 
benediction. Rosalie had lost all consciousness. Her 
mother folded her in one fond, long protracted em- 
brace, and then, without one word, resigned her to 
Gervais. 

The lady Agnes signed to the priest. A female 
attendant appeared. Rosalie was enveloped in a tra- 
velling cloak and hoodgand conveyed out of the 
prison. Clotilde remained alone. We may say with- 
out presumption, that angels came and ministered to 
her. 

We have only to add the conclusion of the contem- 
porary record. “One of the condemned escaped from 
punishment, and it is maintained that she was carried 
off by the devil ; the other without shedding a tear or 
uttering a complaint submitted to death with é courage 
that equalled her modesty.” 
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Ir is worthy of notice that those women whose ex- 
cellencies have obtained the esteem of posterity, have 
invariably united to their more remarkable qualities, 
the gentleness and delicacy characteristic of the sex. 
Had they not done so, they would, indeed, scarcely 
have been loved; and love is a sentiment, with re- 
gard to the future as well as the present, which ought 
to be the chief ambition of a woman to excite. She 
should desire to be remembered, not only with admi- 
ration, but with tenderness ; and, therefore, in her, 
nothing can compensate for the absence of those qua- 
lities which call forth affection. In looking back, 
then, upon our celebrated women, it is with pleasure 
that we remark, that kindness gave the polish to 
their characters ——They were not the stern mentors of 
society; on the contrary, they were as distinguished 
for mildness as for any other virtue; and we feel, 
that besides being the objects of our esteem, they 
would have been, had we known them, the compa- 
nions of our choice. Their humility is no less de- 
serving of praise. There has always been an absence 
of pretension in superior women, which is consistent 
with our preconcerted notions of what they ought to 
be, and with our own actual observation. The posi- 
tion which they occupy is conceded to them, not 
because they assume it, but because it naturally be- 
longs to them. And the influence they exert is of a 
quiet and gentle kind. In considering the lives of 
the most illustrious among them, we cannot but be 
struck with the power they possessed of swaying 
opinion. Contrast, for instance, the influence of Lady 
Russell and Mrs. Hutchinson with ordinary women. 
The latter may be, indeed, allowed the control in all 
minor matters, may be supreme in their domestic 
arrangements, may be petted and indulged; but if 
their minds can take no higher range, they will either 
not be consulted in things of greater moment, or their 
opinion will have no weight. Yet lady Russell and 
Mrs. Hutchinson never obtruded their advice, or 
made any show of their power—their counsel was 
asked because it was needed, and followed because 
it was found to be of value. The influence of such 
women has not been confined to domestic life, but 
has embraced and adorned an ample sphere. To say 
nothing of the effect of their example, the success 
that has sometimes attended them as authors, may be 
considered a gratifying tribute to their usefnlness.— 
Society will acknowledge the debt it owes to those 
of them who, as moral and religious writers, have 
attracted public attention, and so materially affected 
the tone and habits of their sex. Of this, perhaps, the 
most eminent example has shed its lustre on our own 
day—Mrs. Sanford's Female Worthies. 
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MOUTH, TONGUE, THROAT, TEETH; AND GUMS. 

Tue mouth and tongue require gliificular care. 
The former should be rinsed every morning, after 
dinner, and the last thing at night, with cold water; 
but in the winter the chill may be taken off it. The 
frequent washing of the mouth is otherwise necessary, 
because the viscid slime, and small particles of food 
which settle about the inteftices of the teeth, are 
very apt to putrefy, and if not removed will affect the 
breath, and gradually injure the teeth themselves. 
Besides, this slime settles on the tongue, covers the 
papille or little eminences which are the organs of 
taste, and renders the palate less sensible. The tongue 
ought no less to be cleansed every morning, either 
with a small piece of whale-bone, or with a sage leaf, 
which is also useful for polishing the teeth. To clear 
the throa@it should be gargled with fresh water, and 
a mouthful of the same fluid swallowed every morning 
fasting—the latter practice must not, however, be 
attempted too hastily, but when once accustomed to it, 
it will be attended with advantage. 

Acids in general possess the property of making 
the teeth white, in the same manner as aqua-fortis 
does coloured marble, namely, by destroying its polish 
and solidity. An experifhent, which any one may 
repeat, proves that the teeth grow soft sooner or later 
in acid liquors, and that the earthy and calcareous 
part which constitutes their solidity, appears at the 
bottom of the vessel, under the form of a sediment. 
Vinegar is not the only acid that injures the teeth by 
making them white for a short time; all acid sub- 
stances which set them on edge, such as sorrel, lemon, 
cream of tartar, and especially mineral acids, in what- 
ever form they are employed, produce the same effect. 

The teeth are liable to lose their whiteness by the 
influence of various causes—for instance, they become 
encrusted with tartereous matter, and are tarnished 
either by the actions of certain elements, or by the 
exhalations of the stomach. When the loss of white- 
ness is occasioned by the production of tartar, a coral 
stick may be used to clean the teeth, and to remove 
the tartareous salt. The blackness of the teeth may 
be corrected by the following process:—pulverise 
equal parts of tartar and salt, and having washed your 
teeth fasting, rub them with this powder. 

The preservation of the teeth depends not only on 
the particular pains necessary to be taken with them, 
but also on the regimen best adapted to health. The 
teeth do not long continue sound with bad digestion, 
with unwholesome food, with a stomach which but 
imperfectly discharges its functions, and with vitiated 
digestive juices. All these causes may contribute to 
the decay of the teeth, and the bad state of the gums. 

The following precautions are necessary to preserve 
the teeth. 

1. Cold applications are injurious to the teeth. 

2. Too hot aliments are likewise hurtful. It has 
been observed, that great tea-drinkers commonly have 
yellow teeth. 

3. Cutting thread or silk with the teeth is a bad 
habit which wears the enamel, loosens them, some- 
times breaks pieces off, and in time spoils their form. 
The shortness of the incisor teeth in some females is a 
mark of this bad habit. 

4. Avoid cracking nuts or walnuts, or biting hard 
substances of any kind with the teeth. If you do not 
break them always by such unnatural violence, you 
at least loosen them, and painful tooth-aches are not 
unfrequently the consequences. 

5. Dangerous diversions, such as carrying or lifting 
weights with the teeth, are very destructive both of 
teeth and gums. 

6. In masticating food both jaws ought to be equally 
used. Where one side is only put in action, the teeth 





on the inactive side are more liable to accumulate 
tartar, and to deeay; they are also less firm in their 
sockets, and are sometimes subject, especially the 
grinders, to be partly covered by the gums. 

7. The use of metallic toothpicks, pins, forks, &c., 
with which people are in the slovenly and thoughtless 
habit of picking their teeth, ought to be studiously 
proscribed. 

8. Abstain from washing the head. 

9. Cold feet are another cause of tooth-ache. 

10. The naked costume, damp night air, and the 
fashion of wearing the hair too short, very frequently 
contribute to disorder the teeth. 

The principal precautions for the preservation of the 
teeth, consist above all things, in securing them from 
tartar; their greatest enemy, and caries, which is 
sometimes the consequence of their being too much 
exposed to the action of that corrosive matter. 

The gums cannot be healthy unless they are firm and 
red, and adhere to the roots of the teeth. These qualities 
depend in a great measure on the state of the health. 

The gums are liable to a variety of accidents which 
impair both their health and beauty, and which often 
transform them into objects most disgusting to the eye. 
Sometimes they grow soft, swell, and appear full of 
livid and corrupted blood—-at others they project, and 
cover great part of the teeth; they also become in- 
flamed and painful, and covered with offensive and 
malignant ulcers. 

. SS ES 

NAPLES. 

At Naples, the men are of a handsome race, but 
the women possess less beauty than throughout the 
rest of Italy—Very few pretty females are found, and 
in general the expression of their countenance is far 
from being agreeable. Their gaze is too bold, their 
voice is hoarse and masculine, their complexions are 
pale and yellow. Corpulence here passes for an ap 
pendage to beauty. The Moors have the same idea, 
and on this point, as on many others, Naples is still 
affected by its African vicinity. The want of beauty, 
and especjally of grace among the greater part of the 
Neapolitan women, is traceable to the gross food on 
which they subsist, the violence of their passions, their 
entirely sedentary life, and the little care they take of 
their persons. 

All these defects are particularly striking to @ 
stranger arriving from Florence, Rome, or Genoa— 
those three nurses of beautiful forms. The Neapolitens, 
however, are perfectly contented with their native 
women; young or old, pretty or ugly, there is none 
without an admirer. In this respect Naples may pass 
for the paradise of the ladies. It must be confessed, 
also, that the heat of the climate, and the volcanic and 
sulphureous atmosphere of Naples, cannot but deprive 
them of their personal charms. A woman is old at 
thirty; at fourteen she is all that she can be. But 
neither the climate nor their mode,of life can deprive 
them of the lustre of their black eyes; the charming 
expression of their lips, when not disfigured by their 
drawling and affected pronunciation; and the perfec- 
tion of their feet and hands. In this respect they vie 
with the beauties of Spain. 

Love is not at Naples a light derived from Heaven; 
a ray of that immortal flame which constitutes the ex- 
istence of angels, and excludes all sublunary desires. 
Neapolitan love is of a less exalted description ; it is 
the blind child of nature ; it is entirely physical, with- 
out disguise or restraint. As to the women, the inde- 
cent scenes which are continually passing under their 
eyes, the bad example which surrounds them from 
earliest infancy, and finally, the corrupt morals of the 
men—all these causes, joined to the heat of the climate, 
and the immoderate use of wine and spices, are more 
than sufficient to explain the relaxed morality and free 
manners of the sex. 
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OptNion is now more than ever it was in favour of | 
the diffusion of knowledge ; and it is only to be ex- 
pected that woman should profit by this enlargement 
of feeling. Not that the das bleu is net as unpopular 
as ever; but as female acquirement has become more 
common, it attracts less notice, and its utility and 
importance are better understood. 

Still, however, there is no possession of which men 
are so tenacious as that of learning. Perhaps it is 
because knowledge is power, that they are therefore 
not disposed to share it with woman; or perhaps it is 
because, instead of improving it to good purpose, she 
sometimes only uses it as a plea for assumption. 

It is to be feared that their reluctance is to be as- 
cribed principally to the latter cause; for it must be 
allowed that literary ladies have not been always 
very prepossessing. The disciple of Wollstoncraft 
threw off her hat, and called for a boot-jack; and 
imagined that by affecting the manners of the other 
sex, she should best assert her equality with them. 
The female pedant appears in a disordered dress, 
and with inky fingers; and fancies that the further 
she is rernoved from feminine grace, the nearer she 
approaches to manly vigour. And we cannot wonder 
that, with such examples, men should prefer proficients 
in housewifery to smatterers in science; and that 
they would rather see on their wife’s table Mrs. 
Dalgairns on Domestic, than Mrs. Marcet on Political, 
Economy. 

But then there is no reason why female acquire- 
ment should be identified with all this folly. On the 
contrary, it is the tendency of real knowledge to make 
her sensible, as well as humble ; and it is on this very 
account so valuable to women. 

To produce, however, this good effect, acquirement 
must not be superficial. It is not the occasionally 
reading a review, or skimming a periodical, that will 
improve the mind or afford us solid satisfaction. A 
very little knowledge gathered in this way enables a 
woman, indeed, to shine in conversation, and gives 
her the credit of being very intellectual; but she is 
at the same time conscious of the weakness of her 
pretension, and is not unlikely to endeavour to com- 
pensate by mere fluency for what she feels her de- 
ficiency in depth. 

Women are by no means wanting in ready talent: 
their perception is very quick ; and they are dexterous 
in applying the knowledge they possess. Thus they 
sometimes seem to make a rapid progress, and even to 
outstrip minds of greater vigour. But, on this account, 
intellectual discipline is, in their case, the more es- 
sential, that it may teach them how really to improve 
their talent, and that it may check an exuberance 
which is generally disappointing because it is pre- 
cocious. 

It is to superficial attainment that we may trace 
most of the mistakes which persons fall into with 
respect to literature. We are never so likely to be 
conceited as when we estimate our proficiency solely 
by the number of our acquirements. And this is not 
unfrequently the case with women. They know a 
little Latin, a little Italian, a little German, perhaps a 
little Hebrew, or a little Greek, and they immediately 
imagine themselves scholars. And they are not un- 
frequently encouraged in their belief by the flattery 
of their friends: for to construe a page in a classic 
author, to read a German play, or to quote a stanza of 
an Italian poet, is quite sufficient to establish their 





claim w superior talent. Can we wonder, then, that 
they should be a little prone to vanity, when so much 


is thought of very trifling attainments; or that they 
should be somewhat ambitious of literary fame, when 
it may be so easily obtained ? 

It was different with e ladies of an earlier century 
—with the Morice, and Bilibaldice, and Blauresice, 
of whom Erasmus makes honourable mention. The 
daughters of More, and the sisters of Pirckheimerus, 
the associate of Edward, and the pupil of Roger 
Ascham, enjoyed, indeed, no common advantages. 
But what would the female bel esprit of the nineteenth 
century think of maintaining a Latin correspondence 
with the first scholar of the age? Or what would our 
modern blue-stockings make of a dialogue of Plato, or 
a play of Sophocles? Or, to refer to a later period, 
how would our lady philosophers solve a problem in 
the “ Ladies’ Diary ?” 

Literature, indeed, was a rare accomplishment 
amongst women of former days; but when they did 
attempt it, they were satisfied with no ordinary pro- 
ficiency. It is a pity that their industry and good 
sense are not oftener imitated ; for, though we may not 
wish all women to be, like them, Grecians or mathe- 
maticians, we cannot question the superiority of intel- 
lectual pursuits to many of the usual ways of getting 
rid of time. Why should not the leisure of women 
be employed in storing and strengthening their minds ? 
Why, if they are spared the fatigues of active life, 
should they be debarred from the pleasures of literature ? 
The lives of too many of them are spent almost in 
idleness, and the alleged inappropriateness of intel- 
lectual pursuits furnishes a plea for listlessness and 
trifling. ‘They fancy themselves not called to mental 
exertion, and they, therefore, throw away their time 
in frivolous occupation, or still more frivolous amuse- 
ment. Passant la moitié de leur temps a ne rien 
faire, et l'autre moitié a faire des riens. But though 
all may not have taste or capacity for the higher 
branches of learning, all may not be able to paraphrase 
Job, or to translate Epictetus—yet there are few who 
may not improve their talents, and would not be much 
more agreeable, as well as useful, if their minds were 
cultivated and enlarged. 

There are some branches of knowledge which are 
strictly feminine, and from which there can be no 
reason for discouraging the sex. We may doubt the 
appropriateness of the crucible and the blow-pipe, or 
may wish the fair naturalist a better employment than 
breaking stones; but what is so calculated to embel- 
lish and refine the mind as the belles lettres of every 
age and country? Only we should be always on our 
guard against imperfect attainment, and against making 
the enlargement of our sphere an excuse for being 
rambling and desultory. 

There is a mistake with regard to languages into 
which women sometimes fall. They imagine that 
they cannot know too many tongues; and they forget 
that it is chiefly as a key to literature that these are 
valuable. Thus, when they have mastered one or 
two books, they are only anxious to pass on to another 
continental dialect. And yet, if the labour lavished 
on verbal criticism has sometimes been regarded as 
mis-spent, how much more so is that which tends to 
convert the mind into nothing but a dictionary!— 
It is not with a view of accumulating words merely, 
but of acquiring ideas, that it is useful to be a lin- 
guist. 

But we are all apt to estimate acquirements by 
their rarity, and to neglect what is easy and essential 
for the sake of what is more difficult and uncommon. 
A young woman, for instance, will attempt Dante, 
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who cannot construe Metastasio; and, what is in- 
finitely worse, will puzzle herself with German in- 
flections, before she is familiar with Lindley Murray, 
We have heard of a lady, who, when at a loss how to 
spell a word, puta dash under the questionable letters, 
that, if wrong, they might ‘pass for a joke. Modern 
education ought to prevent the necessity of such ex- 
pedients ; but even where women are adepts in or- 
thography, they are not always so in punctuation: 
though they may affect to be linguists, it by no means 
follows that they are good English scholars. 

It is most important, not only that the mind should 
be well informed, but that there should be a taste for 
literature ; and that knowledge should be appreciated 
for its own sake, and not merely as a distinction. The 
superiority of cultivated women is, in every thing, 
very apparent. ‘They have been accustomed to think, 
and to discriminate, and their opinion is not a mere 
momentgry impulse. Their sphere, too, is enlarged— 
they are not so much actuated by selfish feelings, or 
so liable to receive partial, and consequently erroneous, 
impressions. They view every subject more calmly, 
and decide more dispassionately, and are generally 
more correct in their own sentiments, and more liberal 
to those of others. 

It is mediocrity that is intolerant and opinionative. 
A woman who, without reflection, takes up the views 
of others, is peculiarly accessible to party spirit; and 
this is ene reason why women, in general, are more 
zealous partisans than the other sex: their minds are 
more contracted, their knowledge more confined, and 
their prejudices stronger. We can quite understand 
the strictures of Addison on the female sectarists of 
his day ; for, though we have no patches now to mark 
our distinctions, the spirit of party is equally exclusive. 

As a corrective to this, as well as a preservative 
from error, letters are very useful, and in this view, 
perhaps, almost as much so to women as to men; 
especially now, in these days of progress, when every 
class should be prepared for its advance, and when 
even the female mind should be strengthened for the 
increase of light. What an easy dupe to empiricism 
or design is a half-educated woman! With sufficient 
acquirement to be vain, and suflicient sensibility to be 
soon imposed on, she may be easily seduced from 
principles which she has received only on the authority 
of others, and which she is therefore ill prepared to 
defend. It was want of knowledge, of which the 
priest of Rome availed himself, when he assailed the 
female devoice with all the pliances of his superstition, 
and prevailed on her to forsake real duties for the 
quietism and asceticism of the convent. And it is 
want of knowledge, of which the modern heretic 
equally makes use, when he too “ leads captive silly 
women,” and finds none so accessible to his influence 
as the weak, the sénsitive, and the unenlightened. 

Piety may be misguided, though it cannot be exces- 
sive; and the female mind, constitutionally less stable 
than that of man, needs especially the ballast of sound 
knowledge and good sense. It is apt to pursue opinions 
to extremes, and to allow too much to its favourite 
bias; and on this account an accurate acquaintance 
with truth is the more essential. 

No character commands more respect than that of 
the religious and cultivated woman; and it is to the 
credit of the sex that letters and religion have usually 
been associated. We dwell with pleasure on the 
piety of Lady Jane Grey, if that of Elizabeth be ques- 
tionable. And we may surely hope that she, who, 
when copies of the Scriptures were still scarce, pre- 
sented the Hebrew Pentateuch to a scholar too poor 
to buy one, could herself appreciate the sacred gift. 
Neither can we forget more recent examples. The 
names of Russell and of Hutchinson, of Rowe, Chapone, 
and Smith, of the amiable authoress of Father Clement, 
and of the revered Hannah More, are together trea- 





sured in our minds as happy reminiscences of the union 
of female piety and accomplishment. 

We cannot, indeed, for a moment question the ad- 
vantage of letters to a religious woman. They afford 
her occupation, refresh her mind, and increase her 
power of usefulness. Religion itself is an intellectual 
as well as spiritual exercise ; and its doctrines, though 
level to ordinary capacities, involve the highest 
speculations. They inform and discipline, as well 
as spiritualise the mind—and it is delightful to ob- 
serve the intelligence of many who have no other 
teacher. 

Neither can we suppose that men are altogether 
averse to female literature. They would not, es- 
pecially when they are themselves superior, wish to 
encounter, even in a female companion, the contract- 
edness of ignorance, or the ineptitude of folly. They 
can have little pleasure in associating with those whose 
only conversation is médisance or gossip. 

Rather would they desire to mect in a domestic 
circle a companion who could sympathise, if not par- 
ticipate, in their higher pursuits, who could appreciate 
literary excellence, and taste intellectual pleasure, 
and to whom knowledge had given elevation and 
refinement. 

Nor would her accomplishments, in any degree, 
indispose her for active domestic duties. Order is the 
symptom of a well regulated mind, and the woman 
who has felt the importance of interior arrangement, 
will scarcely be indifferent to her ménage. And if 
experience has ever seemed to militate against 
this conclusion, the exceptions may be attributable to 
nature rather than education, and have probably pro- 
ceeded from a constitutional defect, which intellectual 
discipline may have in some degree amended, but 
which it has not been able altogether to correct. Dis- 
order is the accident, not the consequence, of talent ; 
and as it is the more conspicuous, so is it the less 
excused when accompanied with mental superiority. 
The irregularities which proceed from indolence or 
frivolity receive far more indulgence. 

Censorship is, indeed, always severe on female 
talent, and not unfrequently is a woman prejudged a 
slattern, because reputed a genius. Slovenly attire, 
an ill-conducted household, and an ill-arranged table, 
are in the minds of many identified with female ac- 
quirement. Yet lighter accomplishments may be the 
more likely cause of such disorder; and she who has 
spent her life at her harp, or at her frame, will be less 
disposed to active duties than one to whom exertion 
is habitual. If the woman of mind bears with 
equanimity petty vexations—if she lends a reluctant 
ear to family tales—if she is not always expatiating 
on her economy, nor entertaining by a discussion of 
domestic annoyances—she is not the less capable of 
controlling her household, or of maintaining order in 
its several departments. Rather will she occupy her 
station with more dignity, and fulfil its duties with 
greater ease. 

At the same time she should ever bear in mind 
that knowledge is not to elevate her above her station, 
or to excuse her from the discharge of its most trifling 
duties. It is to correct vanity and repress pretension. 
It is to teach her to know her place and her functions; 
to make her content with the one, and willing to fulfil 
the other. It is to render her more useful, more hum- 
ble, and more happy. 

And surely such a woman will be, of all others, the 
best satisfied with her lot. She will not seek distine- 
tion, and, therefore, will not meet with disappointment. 
She will not be dependent on the world, and thus she 
will avoid its vexations. She will be liable neither to 
restlessness nor ennui; but she will be happy in 
her own home, and by her own hearth, in the fufil- 
ment of religious and domestic duty, and in the profit- 
able employment of her time. 
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PAST AND PRESENT STATE OF ITALY. 
Kincs were her tributaries; every sea 

Unlock'd its spoils to waft them to her breast ; 
The Doria led her fleet, and Freedom’s tree, 

And freemen flourished, on her mountain crest 
Intrenched impregnable; Prosperity 

Poured in her golden tide from East to West— 
Alas, how changed !—her deeds of other years 
Are now a tale—a tale for woman’s tears. 


And here, in secret, bitter tears are shed, 

Fresh, fruitless yearnings—weak resolves—again, 
To perish like a vapour !—O’er her head 

The brandish'd rod, and on her limbs the chain, 
And in her heart distrust—despondence feel— 

She drags the wheel that might have held the rein; 
And still might rule—united did she know 
Her native strength, and dared to strike the blow! 


Widowed and sad, the slave is in her gate— 
The stranger on her throne—the shackled limb 
Clanks in her streets !—That once redoubted State 
Dreams in her dotage: void on ocean's brim, 
The Doria’s sculptured halls are desolate! 
Damp freedom’'s hearth, hushed the triumphal hymn! 
The glory he bequeathed, the blood he shed, 
Rouse not the living—can they wake the dead ? 


Her golden sun is set; an age of brass— 
But forged in chains—succeeds her glorious day! 
To rival marts the freighted galiots pass: 
The haughty merchant halts not in her bay— 
That beauteous bay! where once upon its glass 
The keels of every shore reflected lay! 
But now her moles in crumbling masses rise, 
To tell how commerce droops—where freedom dies! 
TT 
HOPE, 
Tue wretch condemned with life to part 
Still—still on Hope relies; 
And every pang that rends his heart, 
Bids expectation rise. 


Hope, like the humble taper’s light, 
IlJumes and cheers our way, 

And still, as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray. 





I LoveD thee once—perchance still love— 
Though time impair the dream ; 

For still thy smile my heart could move, 
Thy name is still my theme. 

But now thy name I seldom hear, 
Thy smile I never see, 

And thus in each succeeding year 
I think the less on thee. 


I saw thee last ‘mid beauty’s throng 
Sustain the fairest part ; 

Then pleasure poured her syren song, 
And hope embalmed thy heart; 

But now, perchance, thy beauty ’s past, 
Thy pleasure turned to wo, 

And thou art changed from what thou wast, 
Or dead—for aught I know. 


Perchance thy heart is beating yet, 
And sorrows haunt thy sleep, 

And thou a prey to vain regret, 
Mayst only live to weep: 

Or, oh! in cold oblivion’s aisle 
That heart may darkly rest, 

And sculptur’d marble mock the smile 
Thy living lip possessed. 


If, still surviving all that ’s past, 
*Mid pleasure’s festive throng, 

These words should meet thine eye at last, 
Thine ear should hear this song— 

Then true to him, whose faithful love 
With life alone can die, 

Oh! breathe, while floats the strain above, 
Remembrance’s fondest.sigh ! . 

ES 


ENIGMA. 


My complexion ’s dull and dark, 
Yet I have a lovely sire; 
I am wingless, but the lark 
Thro’ the skies ascends not higher ; 
Griefless tears I cause the fair; 
And at my birth dissolve in air. 


Upon my word, ’tis quite a joke, 
That six such lines should end in smoke. 
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GARRICK. 

Account of Garrick, from the letters of Mr. Sturtz, 
a German gentleman, to his friend in Germany.— 
Year 1768. 

« | yesterday spent one of the pleasantest days of my 
life at Garrick’s country-house. 1 left London early, 
in company with Murphy ; it was a voluptuous sum- 
mer’s morning: a transparent mist trembled through 
the warm expanse, as in Claude Loraine’s landscapes, 
and nature gained additional beauty through her veil; 
I felt as if borne on ether—happiness smiled around 


me. 

“ Garrick’s house isa little palace, and built in good 
proportion ; it is situated on the banks of the Thames, 
which there winds through a well-inhabited and richly 
cultiveied country; but what he calls his garden, is 
nothing more than a large grass-plot, kept in good 
order, on which are scattered without symmetry va 
rious bushes, and interwoven trees. 

“ Near the water stands the temple of Shakspeare, 
a sanctuary to every Briton, in the strictest sense of 
the word. The statue erected to the memory of the 
immortal bard, is of white marble, and as large as life. 

“In the house, neither magnificence nor fashion are 
to be discovered ; but, instead of these, a pleasing, 
noble simplicity, which seems to belong to a country 
life: and here and there, marks of the genius, as well 
as the disposition of the owner. All the rooms are 
light and agreeable to the eye; they are’ornamented 
with pictures of celebrated actors and actresses, in 
principal scenes, which are well executed. Among 
the various works of art, I must not forget to mention 
a box made of the sacred mulberry tree, under whose 
shade Shakspeare is said to have reposed. However, 
you may want to be acquainted with Garrick: you 
already know that he is handsome, but under-sized, 
for he is scarcely of the middle stature ; his person is 
remarkably well formed; he is nervous and delicate; 
stout, but not fat; and every motion of his muscles, every 
external expression, agrees precisely with the internal 
sensation, which appears as evidently in the movement 
of his hand, as in the expression of his countenance. 

“ At first sight, you instantly determine that nature 
intended him for mirth, for ridicule, and consequently 
for comedy. From his eyes beam humorous pene- 
tration and satiric, Hudibrastic archness ; which, how- 
ever, being softened by open manners, rather attract 
than affright. You will conceive how sure must be 
his art, how creative the power over his physiognomy, 
if in the lofty walk of tragedy, he can rub off this 
stamp of nature; yet in vain will you search for it, 
when in the character of Lear he utters his prayer of 
horrors to the storm, or with the look of hell, starts 
from his couch in Richard. 

“ Garrick lives with the first society, in which he 
is respected and beloved. In conversation he is full 
of the most interesting anecdotes, and, when he relates, 
he also acts—every difference of character appears on 
his countenance, and speaks in his voice—the smallest 
story becomes a drama. What he is able to effect 
without speaking, I lately witnessed in Macbeth; when 
he, with the satanic look of a man resolved on murder, 
fancies he sees a dagger, and grasps at the handle; a 
foreigner in the same bex with myself, who was totally 
ignorant of the piece, for he did not understand a word 
of English, sunk overpowered with horror at my feet. 

“T have now heard, from Garrick himself, a con- 
firmation of the story relative to the likeness of Field- 
ing, prefixed to Murphy’s edition of his works. Hogarth 
drew it from memory, after Fielding’s death; and being 
unable to cail to mind a remarkable turn of the mouth, 
Garrick imitated it, and thereby refreshed Hogarth’s 
imagination. This reminds me of an anecdote, re- 
specting Garrick at Rome.—In a society of artists, the 
conversation turned on the expression of the passions, 
when Garrick rose, and exhibited them, individually, 





with dreadful exactness. I have myself seen some- 
thing of this kind, in his repetition of a short piece, 
wherein he had no character, yet represented every 
part, even those of the women, to the performers, with 
incredible minuteness. It is unaccountable how a 
texture of nerves, so finely woven can bear so con- 
stant a distension, without the total destruction of his 
health, for you must not suppose that the storm of 
passions only affects his surface. 

“I saw him once, after having played the part of 
Richard, stretched like the expiring Germanicus in 
Poussin’s picture, on a sofa, pale, panting, speechless, 
covered with perspiration, and unable to raise his arm. 
He still speaks of the celebrated Mrs. Cibber, in terms 
of warm sensibility. ‘She felt,’ said he, ‘and made 
all others feel. Since her death, I have not been able 
to perform the part of a lover.’ 

“It is true that his services are most bounteously 
rewarded. His fortune is valued at an hundred thou- 
sand pounds, and the theatre produces him, as pro- 
prietor, and actor, about four thousand a year more. 
If wealth, understanding, and fame, can make a man 
happy, Garrick must be happy; and in his own house 
he is so; for his wife is amiable and beautiful, retain- 
ing nothing of her former situation of dancer, but 
grace.” 


Mrs. Garrick survived her husband many years, 
and her adoration of him was as enthusiastic when 
she was in her ninetieth year, as it had been in her 
bloom of youth. She was an Italian by birth, and the 
illegitimate daughter of an English nobleman, who 
upon her marriage with Garrick, presented her with 
fifteen thousand pounds. Garrick left her the use of his 
fortune during her life, with the strict injunction that 
she should reside in England. Of Garrick’s talent she 
ever spoke with an ardour, almost surprising in a 
person so very aged. 

ES TT 
GERMAN CEMETERIES. 


Bryonp Frankfort, on the great road to Breslau, 
there is almost as little to interest the eye as before ; 
the Oder is left to the right, and the verdure which 
clothes its banks is the only beauty that nature wears. 
A solitary enclosure, on the summit of a small rising 
ground, turned out to be a Jewish burying place, as 
lonely in its situation, and as neglected in its appear 
ance, as can well be imagined. In so dreary a scene, 
these habitations of the dead look doubly dreary. The 
inscriptions were all in Hebrew, and the stones were 
overgrown with coarse rank grass. The Christian 
cemeteries, on the contrary, in this part of Germany, 
are kept with great neatness. Every grave is, in 
general, a flower bed. I walked out one morning to 
the great cemetery of Berlin, to visit the tomb of Kla- 
proth, which is merely a cross, and announces nothing 
but his name and age. Close by, an elderly-looking 
woman, in decent mourning, was watering the flowers 
with which she had planted the grave of an only 
daughter (as the sexton afterwards told me,) who had 
been interred the preceding week. The grave formed 
nearly a square of five feet. It was divided into little 
beds, all crossed, kept with great care, and adorned 
with the simplest flowers. Evergreens, intermixed 
with daisies were ranged round the borders, little 
clumps of violets and forget-me-not were scattered in 
the interior, and in the centre a solitary lily hung 
down its languishing blossom. The broken-hearted 
mother had just watered it, and tied it to a little stick to 
secure it against the wind—at her side lay the weeds 
she had rooted out. She went round the whole spot 
again and again, anxiously pulling up every blade of 
grass—then gazed for a few seconds on the grave— 
walked towards the gate and hurried out of the church- 
yard.—Russell’s Tour in Germany. 
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And thou, Guitar, hast taught the tear 
To gush for others? wo, 

And thou hast made Love yet more dear, 
And Levers feel it so? 

In strangers’ hands, Guitar, again 
Thy tone may joyful swell 

To me belongs the mournful strain= 
Guitar, farewell, farewell! 
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THE 


ae te eager nee ha! ha! ha! There ’s some spirit in this! What signifies breaking some scores of solemn premises?— 


all that *s of no consequence, you ——The Reale. 


My father left the Connaught Rangers some years 
before the Irish rebellion of ninety-eight. Like 
greater warriors, the crop of laurels he collected in 
that celebrated corps, was but a short one. It is true, 
he had seen service: his sword, like Butler’s knight's, 
of “ passing worth,”’ had been unsheathed in executing 
“warranis and exigents;’ and more than once had 
stormed a private distillery, under the leading of a 
desperate gauger. 

He was, however, a stout, slashing.looking fellow, 
and gained the affections of my mother in a manner 
quite romantic. One evening, while enjoying a lonely 
walk in the company of her nurse, amidst the wilder- 
ness of her native province, she was assailed by a son 
of Mars, whose professions of love were far too ardent 
for the scene, considering that he was an entire 
stranger to the ladies. Regarding them as beyond 
the reach of assistance, he proceeded to take liberties 
with the younger female, which were not warranted 
by any code of gallantry; and heaven knows how 
far his violence had carried him, were it not for the 
opportune arrival of my father, then on his way to 
the barracks, having straggled from a still-hunting 
party, which, less poetical than my sire, had kept the 
main road. Attracted by distressing cries, he quickly 
turned the angle of a projecting rock, and was not a 
little surprised at seeing one of his officers engaged in 
an aflair so dishonorable. His gallantry overcame 
his sense of military duty ; and, without the fear of a 
court-martial before his eyes, he raised the butt-end 
of his musket and forced the unmanly ruffian to his 
knee. Another blow disarmed him of his sword, and 
as he was about to repeat it, his victim begged for 
mercy. 

In the mean time, the ladies had retreated, but the 
nurse quickly returned and begged that the deliverer 
would honor their home with a visit: he did so, was 
cordially received; and the officer, learning that the 
insulted lady had thirty-three cousins, all good shots, 
he prudently begged my father to conceal his name. 
To this he readily consented ; and, as “none but the 
brave deserve the fair,” he was honored at no distant 
period with the hand of the maiden whom he had so 
gallantly rescued from imminent danger. My mother 
was an heiress ; but the estate of Killnacoppal owed 
“a trifle of money:” now trifle, in Connaught, is 
sometimes a sweeping sum; and you cannot safely 
calculate on rents in Connemara being paid exactly 
to the day. 

I never exhibited precocity of intellect: but before 
I was sixteen, I discovered that our establishment oc- 
casionally suffered from a scarcity of specie. At these 
times, my father was sure to be afflicted with cold or 
rheumatism, and never lefi the house ; and, I suppose, 
for some fear of disturbing him, the hall door was but 
seldom opened, and then only to a particular friend ; 
while an ill-favoured tradesman, or suspicious-looking 
stranger, received their commands, in the briefest man- 
ner, from an upper window. 

What was to be done with me had cruelly puzzled 
both my parents: whether I should ornament the 
church, or benefit the revenue, was for a long time 
under consideration. ‘The law, however, held out 
more promising prospects than either; and it was 
decided that I should be bound to an attorney. 

Duncan Davidson, of Dorset street, was married to 
my mother’s sister. He was of Scotch descent, and, 





like that “ thinking people” from whom he sprung, he 
held “a hard gripof the main chance.” Duncan was 
wealthy and childless; and if he could be induced to 
bring me up at his feet, God knows what might be 
the consequence. My father accordingly made the 
application, and the gracious Duncan consented to 
receive me for a time on trial. 

What a bustle there was in Killnacoppal when my 
uncle’s letter arrived! Due preparations were made 
for my departure; and as the term of my absence 
was computed at seven years, I had to take a formal 
and affectionate leave of my relatives to the fifteenth 
degree of consanguinity. My aunt Macan, whose 
cat’s legs I had unfortunately dislocated, and who 
had not spoken to me since Candlemas, was induced 
to relent on the occasion, and favored me with her 
blessing and a one-pound note, although she had often 
declared she never could banish the idea from her 
mind, but that I should travel at the public expense, 
if my career was not finished in a more summary 
manner. 

I arrived safely in Dublin. Awful were my feel- 
ings when first ushered into the presence of my uncle 
Duncan. He was a short, fat man, in a brown coat 
and flax-colored scratch, perched upon a high office- 
stool. Considering his dimensions, I used to marvel 
much how he managed to get there. Holding out 
his fore-finger, which I dutifully grasped, he told me 
to be steady and attentive, and that my aunt would 
be happy to see me up stairs. On leaving the room, 
I heard him softly remark to the head clerk, that he 
did not much like my appearance, for that I had “a 
wild eye in my head.” 

I was duly put to the desk, and the course of trial 
was not flattering to me, or satisfactory tomy intended 
master. It was allowed on all hands, that my writing 
was abominable; and my spelling, being untrammelled 
by rules, was found in many material points to differ 
from modern erthographers. Nor was I more suc- 
cessful in comparing deeds. My desk and stool were 
unluckily placed beside a window, which looked into 
a narrow court, and a straw-bonnet maker occupied 
the opposite apartment. She was pretty, and I was 
naturally polite; and who, with a rosy cheek before 
him, would waste a look upon a tawny skin of parch- 
ment? I mentally consigned the deed to the devil, 
and let the copy loose upon the world “ with all is 
imperfections upon its head.”’ 

The first trial was nearly conclusive. Never before 
had such a lame and lamentable document issued 
from the office of the punctilions Duncan. I had 
there omitted setting forth “one hundred dove-cots,” 
and, for aught I know, left out “one hundred castles,” 
to keep them company. My uncle almost dropped 
from his perch at the discovery; and Counsellor 
Roundabout was heard to remark, that a man’s life 
was not safe in the hands of such a delinquent. I 
was on the point of getting my conge, and free per- 
mission to return to the place from whence I came; 
but my aunt—good, easy woman, interfered, and 
Duncan consented to give me a farther trial, and em- 
ploy me to transport his bag to the courts, and his 
briefs to the lawyer. 

Any drudgery for me but the desk. With suitable 
instractions the bag was confided to me, and for three 
days it came back safely. On the fourth evening, I 
was returning: the bag was unusually full, and so 
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had been my uncle’s admonitions for its safety. I had | money 


got half way down Capel street, when, whom should 
I see, on the other side of the way, but Slasher Mac 
Tigue! The Slasher was five akin to my mother, 
and allowed to be the greatest buck at the last fair of 
Ballinasloe. Would he acknowledge me, loaded as I 
was like a Jew clothesman? What was to be done? 
I slipped the cursed bag to a ragged boy—promised 
him some halfpence for his trouble—prudently assured 
him that his cargo was invaluable—told him to wait 
for me at the corner, and next moment was across the 
street, with a fast hold of the Slasher’s right hand. 

The Slasher,—peace to his ashes! for he was shot 
stone dead in the Phoenix Park: we never well un- 
derstood the quarrel at Connemara, and it was said 
there that the poor man himself was not thoroughly 
informed on the subject,—appeared to support his 
justly-acquired reputation atthe late fair of Kallinasloe. 
Not an eye in Capel street but was turned on him as 
he swaggered past. His jockey boots—I must begin 
below—were in the newest style; the top sprang 
from the ancle down, and was met midleg by short 
tights of tea-colored leather; three smoothing-iron 
seals, and a chain that would manacle a deserter, 
dangled from the fob; his vest was of amber kersey- 
mere, gracefully sprinkled with stars and shamrocks; 
his coat sky-blue, with basket buttons, relieved ju- 
diciously with a purple neckcloth, and doe-skin gloves ; 
while a conical hat, with a leaf full seven inches 
broad, topped all. A feeble imitation of the latter 
article may still be seen by the curious, in a hatter’s 
window, No. 71, in the Strand, with a label affixed 
thereto, denominating it “ Neck or Nothing.” 

Lord, how proud i felt when the Slasher tacked me 
under his arm! We had already taken_two turns— 
the admiration of a crowded thoroughfare—when I 
looked round for my bag-holder: but he was not visi- 
ble. I left my kinsman hastily, ran up and down the 
street, looked round the corners, peered into all the 
public-houses; but neither bag nor boy was there. I 
recollected my uncle’s name and address were written 
on it, and the urchin might have mistaken his mstruc- 
tions, and carried the bag home. Off [ ran, tambled 
an apple basket in Bolton -street, and, spite of threats 
and curses, held on my desperate course, until I found 
myself, breathless, in my uncle’s presence. 

He sternly reproached me for being dilatory.— 
“What had detained me? Here had been Counsel- 
lor Leatherhead’s servant waiting this half hour for 
his papers—bring in the bag.” I gaped at him, and 
stuttered that I supposed it had been already here ; 
but it would certainly arrive shortly. Question and 
answer followed rapidly, and the fatal truth came out 
—the bag was lost!—for the cad, advertised of the 
value of his charge, had retreated the moment I turned 
my back; and although, on investigation, he must 
have felt much disappointed at the result of his in- 
dustry, yet, to do him justice, he lost no time in trans- 
ferring the papers to the tobacconist, and pocketing 
the produce of the same. 

For some moments, Duncan's rage prevented him 
from speaking. At last he found utterance:—“ Heaven 
and earth!” he exclaimed, “ was there ever such a 
villain? He was ruined: all the Kilgobbin title-deeds 
—Lady Splashboard’s draft of separation, and papers 
of satisfaction for sixteen mortgages of Sir Phelim 
O’Boyl! What's to be done?” 

_I muttered that I supposed I should be obliged to 
give Sir Phelim satisfaction myself. “Oh! curse 
your satisfaction,” said my uncle; “these are your 
Connaught notions, you desperate do-no-good. What 
an infernal business, to let any one from that barbarous 
country into my house! Never had but two clients 
in my life on the other side of the Shannon. I di- 
voree:! a wife for one ; and he died insolvent the very 
day the decree was pronounced, and my costs, and 





advanced, went along with him to the devil. 
The other quarrelled with me for not taking a bad 
bill for my demand, and giving a large balance, over 
my claim, in ready cash. I threatened law, and he 
threatened flagellation. I took courage, and sent him 
down a writ; and the sheriff returned a non est in- 
ventus, although he was hunting with him for a fort- 
night. Iran him to execution, and got nulla bona on 
my return. As a last resource, I sent a man specially 
from Dublin: they tossed him in a blanket, and forced 
him to eat the original ; and he came back, half dead, 
with a civil intimation, that if I ever crossed the 
bridge of Athlone, the defendant would drive as many 
slugs through my body as there were hoops on a wine- 
ipe !” 

I could not help smiling at the simile: the client 
was a wag; for my uncle, in his personal proportions, 
bore a striking resemblance to a quarter-cask. 

« But, run every soul of you,” he continued, “ and 
try to get some clue by which we may trace the papers.” 

Away clerk and apprentice started: but their re- 
searches were unsuccessful ; for many a delicate cut 
of cheese was before now encased in my Lady Splash- 
board’s separation bill; and the Kilgobbin title-deeds 
had issued in subdivisions from the snuff shop, and 
were making a rapid circle of the metropolis. 

My aunt's influence was not sufficient to obtain my 
pardon, and mollify the attorney ; and I was despatch- 
ed, per maij, to that refugium peccatorum, as Duncan 
styled Connemara. 

The gentle auditor may anticipate that on my re- 
turn no fatted calf was killed ; nor was there “ joy in 
Aztlan,” as the poet-laureate has it. 1 re-entered 
Killnacoppal without beat of drum; and indeed my 
demeanour on this occasion was so modest, that I had 
been in undisturbed possession of the front attic for 
two whole days, before my worthy parents were ad- 
vertised that I had retired from the study of the law, 
with no future intention to “stick to the woolsack.” 

To communicate the abrupt termination of my 
forensic pursuits to my aunt Macan, was an affair of 
nice and delicate management. When acquainted 
with the unhappy incident which had drawn down 
the wrath of my uncle Duncan, she particularly in- 
quired “if there had been any money in the lost 
bag,”’ and requested to see the last “ Hue and Cry.” 

God knows whether I should have been enabled to 
weather the gale of family displeasure, as my aunt 
had again resumed the mantle of prophecy, when, 
lucky for me, the representation of the county of 
Galway became vacant, by the sudden disease of Sir 
Barnabas Bodkin: the honest gentleman being smoth- 
ered in a hackney coach, returning comfortably from 
a corporation dinner at Morrison’s. 

On this distressing event being known, Mr. Dennis 
Darcey, of Cunaghahowhy Casile, declared himself. 
He was strongly supported by Mr. Richard Martin, 
the other member; and his address, from the pen of 
the latter gentleman, was circulated without delay. 
In it he stated his family and pretensions: pledged 
himself to support Catholic Emancipation and the re- 
peal of still fines ; humanely recommended his oppo- 
nent to provide himself with a coffin previous to the 
opening of the poll; professed strong attachment to 
the House of Branswick, and the church by law es- 
tablished ; and promised to use his utmost exertions to 
purify the penal code, by making accidents in duelling 
amount only to justifiable homicide ; and abduction of 
heiresses and dogs, felony without benefit of clergy. 

A person of Dennis Darcey’s constitutional principles 
was a man’ after my father’s own heart; the Killna- 
coppal interest was accordingly given him, and I was 
despatched at the head of sixscore freeholders, “ good 
men and true,” untrammelled with tight shoes or 
tender consciences, to give our “ most sweet -voices” 
in the ancient town of Galway. 
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But I was not entrusted with this important com- 
mand without receiving full instructions for my conduct 
on the occasion. My father, no doubt, would have 
led the Killnacoppal legions to the hustings in per- 
son, had it not happened that the sheriff was on 
the other side; and, therefore, his public appearance 
within the bailiwick of that redoubted personage 
would have been a dangerous experiment. “ Frank,” 
said my father, “don’t overdo the thing: poll your 
men twice! and more cannot be expected ; but mind 
the outwork, for its there the tinints will shine.” 

I obeyed him to the letter; and, without personal 
vanity, | ascribe the happy return of my esteemed 
friend Dennis Darcey to the unwearied exertions of 
the freeholders of Killnacoppal. What between pelt- 
ing the military, smashing the booths, and scattering 
the tallies, we managed to keep up such eternal 
confusion, that our adversaries could hardly bring 
forward a man. If dispersed by a charge of cavalry 
here, we were rallied in a few minutes in the next 
street, cracking heads and crashing windows; if routed 
by the riot act and a row of bayonets, before the sheriff 
was well round the corner we had a house pulled 
down, to the tune of “ Hurrah for Killnacoppal!” 

At last, all human means being found unavailable 
by our opponents to bring in a freeholder, the buoths 
were closed, and Mr. Dennis Darcey declared duly 
elected. 

After such feats, how could it be wondered at that 
I was 

“ Courted and caressed, 
High placed in halls a welcome guest;” 


seated within seven of the chairman, at the election 
dinner, drank wine with by the new member, toasted 
by the old one, | mean Dick Martin—and embraced 
by Blakes, Brownes, and Bodkins, in endless variety ; 
nor did the reward of “ high desert” end here: for in 


gan; presented by him in due form to the colonel; 
introduced to the corps; paid plate and band-fund 
fees ; dined at the mess; got drunk there, as becamea 
soldier of promise, and was carried home to my inn 
by a file of the guard, after having overheard the fat 
major remark to my kinsman—* Rat, that boy of your’s 
will be a credit to the regiment; for, as I’m a true 
Catholic, he has taken off three bottles of Page's port, 
and no doubt he'll improve.” 

A year passed over—I conducted myself creditably 
in all regimental matters, touching drill, duty, and 
drinking, when an order suddenly came for a detach- 
ment to march to Ballybunnion; in the neighborhood 
of which town the pleasant part of the population 
were amusing themselves nightly in carding middle- 
men, and feathering tithe proctors. Captain Rattigan’s 
company (in which I was an unworthy lieutenant) 
was selected for this important service. 

The morning I left Naas for Ballybunnion will be 
a memorable day in the calendar of my life. My 
cousin Rattigan frequently boasted, after dinner, that 
“he was under fifty, and above five feet three;” but 
there were persons in the corps who alleged that he 
was above the former and under the latter; but let 
that pass—he is now, honest man, quietly resting in 
Craughane church-yard, with half a ton weight of 
Connemara marble over him, on which his virtues and 
his years are recorded. 

Now, without stopping to ascertain minutely the 
age and height of the departed, I shall describe him 
as a thick, square-shouldered, under-sized man, having 
a short neck and snub nose—the latter organ fully 
attesting that Page’s port was a sound and well-bodied 
liquor. The captain, on his pied pony, rode gallantly 
on at the head of “ his charge;” I modestly followed 
on foot, and late in the evening we marched in full 
array down the main street of Ballybunnion, our fife 
and drum playing, to the best of their ability, the 
ptain’s favorite quick step, “I’m over young to mar- 








the next gazette I was appointed to a lieut 


the Mayo militia. 

With very different feelings I now returned to my 
paternal mansion—I, who had left the little lawyer in 
Dorset street in disgrace, and been happy to effect a 
sortof felonious re-entry of the premises of Killnacoppal 
—I now came home a conquerer; an hundred black- 
thorns rattled above my head ;\an hundred voices 
yelled “ Kinnidy for ivir!’—a keg of potheen was 
broached befure the door; a stack of turf was blazing 
in the village; and all was triumph and exultation. 
We had brought back, of course, the usual assortment 
of broken bones, left some half-score damaged skulls 
to be repaired at the expense of the county, and carried 
back one gentleman totally defunct, who had been 
suffocated by tumbling, dead drunk, into a bog-hule. 
My fame had travelled before me, and my aunt Macan 
had taken to her bed, not from vanity, but “ vexation 
of spirit.” 

My leave of absence having expired, I set out to 
join my regiment. My mother consulted the Army 
List, and discovered she had divers relatives in my 
corps; for there was scarcely a family from Loughrea 
to Belmullet with whom she was not in some way 
connected. Some of her relations in the Mayo 
she mentioned as being rather remote; but there was 
Captain Rattigan: his father, Luke Rattigan, of Raw- 
nacreeva, married Peter Fogarty’s third daughter, and 
Peter Fogarty and my aunt Macan were cousins-ger- 
man. No doubt the gallant captain would know and 
acknowledge the relationship, and take that lively 
interest in my welfare which was natural; but, for 
fear of mistakes, she wrote a letter of introduction 
with me, having very fortunately danced fifteen years 
before with Mr. Rattigan, at a fair ball at Ballinasloe. 

For the second time, I left my father’s house. The 
head-quarters of the regiment were in Naas, and there 
I arrived in safety ; was recognised by Captain Ratti- 
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ry yet.” 
My kinsman and I were peaceably settled over our 


wine, when the waiter announced that a gentleman 
had called upon us. He was shown up in proper 
fourm; and having managed, by depressing his person, 
which was fully six feet four inches, to enter the 
apartment, announced himself as Mr. Christopher 
Clinch; and, in a handsome speech, declared himself 
to be an ambassador from the stewards of Ballybunnion 
coterie; which coterie being to be holden that evening, 
he was deputed te solicit the honor of our company 
on this occasion. Captain Rattigan returned our ac- 
knowledgments duly; and he and the ambassador 
having discussed a cooper of port within a marvellous 
short period, separated with many squeezes of the 
hand, and ardent hopes of a future acquaintance. 

There was a subject my kinsman invariably dwelt 
upon whenever he had transgressed the third bottle. 
It was a bitter lamentation over the numerous oppor- 
tunities he had suffered to escape of making himself 
comfortable for life, by matrimony. As we dressed 
together, for we were cantoned in a double-bedded 
room, Rat was unusually eloquent on the grand mis- 
take of his early days, and declared his determination 
of even yet endeavouring to amend his youthful error, 
and retrieve his lost time. 

The commander’s advice was not lost upon me. I 
took unusual pains in arraying myself for conquest, 
and in good time found myself in the ball-room, with 
thirty couples on the floor, all dancing “ for the bare 
life,’ that admired tune of “ Blue bonnets over the 
border.” 

The attention evinced in his visit to the inn, by Mr. 
Christopher Clinch, was not confined to a formal in- 
vitation: for he assured us on our arrival, that two 
ladies had been expressly kept disengaged for us— 
Captain Rattigan declined dancing, alleging that exer- 
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cise flurried him, and he could not abide a red face, 
it looked so very like dissipation. I, whose counte- 
nance was fortunately not so inflammable as my 
kinsman’s, was marshalled by Mr. Clinch to the head 
of the room. “He was going,” he said, “ to introduce 
me to Miss Jemima O'Brien—a lady of first connexions 
—large fortune, when some persons at present in 
possession dropped off—fine woman—much followed 


—sprightly—off-handed—fond of military men. Miss 


O’Brien, Captain Kennedy.” 
I bowed—she ducked—seized my offered hand, and 


in a few minutes we were going down the middle 
like two-years-olds starting for “ the Kirwans.” Nor 
had Captain Rattigan been neglected by the master of 
the ceremonies: he was snugly seated in a quiet cor- 
ner at cribbage, a game the commander delighted in, 
with an elderly gentlewoman, whom my partner in- 


formed me was her aunt. 


Miss O’Brien was what Rattigan called a spanker. 
She was dressed in a blue lutestring gown, with a 
plume of ostrich feathers, flesh-colored stockings, and 
red satin shoes. She had the usual assortment of 
beads and curls, with an ivory fan, and a well-scented 


handkerchief. 


She was evidently a fine-tempered girl; for, ob- 
serving my eye rest on an immense stain upon her 
blue lutestring, she remarked, with a smile, “ that 
her aunt’s footman had spilled some coffee on her 
dress, and to save him from a scolding, she had as- 
sured the dear old lady that the injury was but trifling, 
and that it would be quite unnecessary to detain her 





while she should change her gown: it was quite clear 
she never could wear it again; but her maid and the 
milliner would be the gainers.” Amiable creature! — 
the accident did not annoy her for a second. 

The first dance had concluded, when the long 
gentleman whispered softly over my shoulder, how | 
liked “the heiress?” The heiress!—I felt a faint 
hope rising in my breast, which made my cheek colour 
like a paony. Rattigan’s remorse for neglected op- 
portunities rushed to my mind. Had my lucky hour 
come? and had I actually an heiress by the hand for 
nine-and-twenty couples? We were again at the 
head of the room, and away we went—she cutting 
and I capering, until we danced to the very bottom, 
“The wind that shakes the barley!” 

I had placed Miss O'Brien, with great formality, on 
a bench, when Rattigan took me aside: “Frank, you're 
a fortunate fellow, or its your own fault; found out all 
from the old one—lovely creature—great catch—who 
knows ?—strike while the iron’s hot,” &c. 

Fortune, indeed, appeared to smile upon me. By 
some propitious accident; all the men had been pro- 
vided with partners, and [ had the heiress to myself. 
“She was, she confessed, romantic: she had quite a 
literary turn ; she spoke of Lady Morgan's ‘ Wild Irish 
Girl ;—she, Jemima, loved it, doted upon it ;—and 
why should she not? for Lieutenant-Colonel Cassidy 
had repeatedly sworn that Glorvina was written for 
herself; and she raised her fan 


“The conscious blush to hide.” 


Walter Scott succeeded. I had read in the “ Gal- 
way Advertiser” a quotation from that poet, which 
the newspaper had put in the mouth of a travelling 
priest, and alleged to have been spoken by him ina 
charity sermon, which I fortunately now recollected 
and repeated. Miss O’Brien responded with that in- 
flammatory passage— 


“In peace love tunes the shepherd’s reed.” 
“ And could she love?” I whispered with a look of 


tender inquietude. “She could; she had a heart, she 
feared, too warm for her happiness; she was a creature 





of imagination: all soul—all sympathy. She could 


wander, with the man of her heart, from 
“« Egypt's fires to Zembla’s frost.’ ” 


There was no standing this. I mustered all my 
resolution—poured out an unintelligible rhapsody— 
eternal love—life gratefully devoted—permission to 
fall at her feet—hand—heart—fortune! 

She sighed deeply—kept her fan to her face some 
moments, and, in a voice soft as the harp of Eolus, 
murmured something about “ short acquaintance,” and 
a gentle supplication to be allowed time, for ten 
minutes, to consult her heart. Rat again rushed to 
my mind; procrastination had ruined him; and I was 
obdurate—pressed—raved—ranted. She sighed, and 
in a timid whisper told me she was mine for ever! 
Heavens! was I awake /—did my ears deceive me? 
The room turned topsy-turvy; the candles danced a 
reel ; my brain grew giddy. It was true—absolutely 
true: Jemima O’Brien had consented to become Mrs. 
Kennedy! 

Up came Captain Rattigan as my partner left me 
for an instant to speak to her aunt. Rat was thunder- 
struck; cursed his fate, and coniplimented mine— 
“ But, zounds! Frank, you must stick to her. Would 
she run away with you? ‘These damned lawyers will 
be tying up the property, so that you cannot touch a 
guinea but the half-year’s rent—may-be inquiring 
about settlements, and ripping up the cursed mortgages 
of Killnacoppal. At her, man; they are all on the 
move. I'll manage the old one: mighty lucky, by- 


the-bye, at cribbage. Try and get the heiress to be 
off ; to-morrow, if possible—early hour. Oh! murder, 
how I lost my time!” F 


All was done as the commander directed. Rat 


kept the aunt in play; I pressed the heiress hard; and 
so desperately did I pourtray my misery, that, to save 
my life, she humanely consented to elope with me at 
twelve o'clock next day. 


Rattigan was enraptured. What a chance for a 


poor lieutenant! He shrewdly observed, from the 
very unpretending appearance of Mrs. Cogan’s mansion, 
that “my aunt's” purse must be a long one. We 
settled ourselves joyfully at the inn fire—ordered two | 


bottles of mulled port—arranged all for the elopement 


—clubbed purses—sum total not burthensome—and 


went to bed drunk and happy. 

Next morning—the morning of that day which was 
to bless me with fortune and a wife, Captain Ratty 
and I were sitting at an early breakfast, when, who 


should unexpectedly arrive but Cornet Bircham, who 


was in command of a small party of dragoons in Bally- 
bunnion, and was an old acquaintance of my kinsman. 

“ How lucky!” whispered Rat; “ he has been quar- 
tered here for three months, and we shall hear the 
particulars of the O’Briens from him.” 

While he spoke, the trooper entered. “Ah! Ratty, 
old boy, how wags the world? Just heard you had 
been sent here to exterminate carders—cursed scoun- 
drels!—obliged me to leave a delightful party at Lord 
Tara’s; but, Rat, we'll make them smoke for it.” 

“ Mr. Bircham, my cousin Kennedy. Come, cornet, 
off with the scimitar, and attack the congo. Any 
news stirring ?” 

“Nothing but a flying report that you had deter- 
mined on sobriety, and forsworn a drop beyond the 
third bottle; but, damme, that shake in your claw 
gives a lie direct to the tale. And you were dancing, 
Rat, last night. How did the carnival or coterie go off? 
Any wigs lost, or gowns tattered? Any catastrophe?” 

“Why, no; pleasant thing enough,—some fine 
women there.” 

“Were they, faith?’ Why, Rat, you’re a discover 
er; for such a crew as figured at the last, mortal eye 
never looked upon.” 
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“I only particularly noticed one—by Jove, a fine 
woman! a Miss O’Brien. 

“ Miss Jemmy O’Brien, as the men call her. Why, 
Rat, what iniquity of your's has delivered you into the 
hands of the most detestable harpy that ever infested 
country quarters?” 

“Detestable harpy!’’ Rat and I looked cursedly 
foolish. “ Bircham—hem!—are you sure you know 
the lady?” 

“ Know the lady! to be sure Ido. Why, she did 
me out of an ivory fan, one unlucky wet day that the 
devil tempted me to enter Mrs. Cogan’s den. Phoo! 
I'll give you what the beadle calls ‘ marks and tokens.’ 
Let me see. Yes,I have it. Blue dress, cursedly 
splashed with beer—she says, coffee ; soiled feathers ; 
and tricked out like a travelling actress.” 

I groaned audibly—it was Jemimatoa T. Captain 
Rattigan looked queer. 

“My dear Bircham—hem!—you know among 
military men—hem!—honorable confidence may be 
reposed—hem! My young friend here danced with 
her. Represented as an heiress to him” 

“By a cursed hag who cheats at cribbage, and car- 
ries off negus by the quart.” 

“True bill, by ’” exclaimed the captain— 
“Complained eternally of thirst and the heat of the 
room, and did me regularly out of thirty shillings.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!—Rat, Rat, and wert thou so soft, 
my old one?” 

“ But, Birchy,” said the captain, “ the devil of it is, 
my young friend—little too much wine—thought him- 
self in honorable hands, and promised her’’ 

“A new silk gown. Ah, my young friend, little 
didst thou know the Jezebel. But it was a promise 
obtained under false pretences. She told you a cock- 
and-bull story about Lady Morgan—sported Watty 
Scott—dealt out Tom Moore by the yard—all false 
pretences. See her hanged before | would buy her a 
yard of riband. Whata pirate the woman is!” 

Rat jumped off his chair, drew his breath in, and 
gulped out: “ A gown! Zounds, man, he promised to 
marry her!” 

Up jumped Bircham. “To marry her! 
mad, or are you hoaxing?” 

“ Serious, by St. Patrick!” said Rat. 

“ Why, then its no longer a joke. You are in a 
nice scrape. I beg to tell you that Jemmy O’Brien is 
as notorious as Captain Rock. She has laid several 
fools under contribution, and has just returned from 
Dublin, after taking an action agamst a little, drunken, 
one-eyed Welsh major, whom her aunt got, when 
intoxicated, to sign some paper or promise of marriage. 
The major, like a trne gentleman, retrieved his errer 
by suspending himself in his lodgings the day before 
the trial; and it is likely that Jem and her aunt will 
be jugged for the law expenses.” 

Rat and I were overwhelmed. We looked for 
some minutes in silence at each other. At last I told 
Bircham the whole affair. The dragoon was convuls- 
ed with laughter. 

“So,” said he, “at twelve o'clock the little Jemmy 
is to be spirited away. But come, there's no time to 
lose. Sit down, Rat, get a pen in thy fist, and I'll 
dictate and thou inscribe.” 


Are you 


“ Madam, 

“Having unfortunately, at the request of his af- 
flicted family, undertaken the case of Lieutenant 
Kennedy, of the Mayo regiment, I beg to apprise 
you that the unhappy gentleman is subject to occasional 
fits of insanity. Fearing, from his mental malady, 
that he may have misconducted himself to your amia- 
ble niece last night at the coterie, I beg, on the part 
of my poor friend, who is tolerably collected this 
morning, to say that he is heartily sorry for what 
has occurred, and requests the lady will consider any 





thing he might have said only as the wanderings of a 
confirmed lunatic. 
“I am, madam, your obedient servant, 
“Terence RatTIGAN, 
“ Capt. M Militia. 
“To Mrs. Cogan, &c. &c.” 


How very flattering this apology was to me, I sub- 
mit to the indulgent auditor. I was indubitably 
proven to be an ass over night, and I must pass as a 
lunatic in the morning. We had barely time to 
speculate on the success of Bircham's curious epistle, 
when my aunt Cogan’s answer arrived with due 
promptitude. The cornet separated the wet wafer 
with a “ faugh!” and holding the billet at arm’s length, 
as if it exhibited a plague-spot, he favored us with the 
contents, which were literally as follows :— 


“Captin Raticin, ‘ 

“Sir—I have red your paltry appollogey for your 
nephew’s breech of promis. I beg to tell you, that a 
lady of the famuly of Clinch will not submit to be 
ensulted with impunnitey. My neece is packed and 
reddy ; and if your friend does not apear acording to 
apointment, he will shortly here as will not plase him, 
from your's to command, 

“ Honor CoGan, otherwise CLINCH. 
“ Hawthorn Cotage, Friday morning.” 


Twelve o'clock passed. We waited the result of 
Mrs. Cogan’s threats, when the waiter showed up a 
visiter, and Mr. Christopher Clinch, the prime cause 
of all our misfortunes, presented himself. He persisted 
in standing, or more properly, stooping,—for the ceil- 
ing was not quite six feet from the floor,—coughed— 
hoped his interference might adjust the mistake, as he 
presumed it must be on the part of Lieutenant Ken- 
nedy, and begged to inform him that Miss Jemima 
O’Brien was ready to accompany the said Mr. Ken- 
nedy, as last night arranged. Captain Rattigan took 
the liberty to remark, that he, the captain, had been 
very explicit with Mrs. Cogan, and requested to refer 
to his letter, in which Mr. Kennedy's sentiments were 
fully conveyed, and, on his part, to decline the very 
flattering proposal of Miss Jemima O’Brien. Mr. 
Clinch stated that an immediate change of sentiment, 
on the part of Mr. Kennedy, is imperative, or that 
Mr. K. would be expected to favor him, Mr. C., with 
an interview in the Priest's Meadow. Captain Ratti- 
gan acknowledged the request of Mr. Clinch to be a 
very reasonable alternative, and covenanted that Mr. 
Kennedy should appear at the time and place men- 
tioned; and Mr. Clinch was then ceremoniously con- 
ducted down stairs by the polite commander. 

Through motives of delicacy, I had, at the com- 
mencement of the interview, retired to the next 
apartment; as the rooms were only separated by a 
boarded partition, I overheard, through a convenient 
chink, with desperate alarm, Captain Rattigan giving 
every facility to my being shot at in half an hour in 
the Priest’s Meadow. 

No wonder Rat found me pale as a spectre, when, 
bursting into the room, he seized me by the hand, and 
told me he had brought this unlucky business to a happy 
termination. He, the captain, dreaded that Jemima 
would have been looking for legal redress; but, thank 
God! it would only end in a duel. 

I hinted at the chance of my being shot. 

“Shot!” exclaimed my comforter. “Why, what 
the devil does that signify? If, indeed, you had been 
under the necessity of hanging yourself, like the one- 
eyed major, it would have been a hardship. No 
funeral honours—no decent wake—but smuggled into 
the earth like a half-bale of contraband tobacco;—but 
in your case, certain of respectable treatment—re- 
versed arms—dead-march—and Christian burial ;— 
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‘vow to God, quite a comfort to be shot under such 
flattering circumstances!’ Frank, you have all the 
luck of the Rattigans about you!’—and, opening a 
door, he hallooed, “ Myke—Mykle Boyle! bring down 
the pace-makers to the parlor.” 

In a few seconds I heard the captain and his man 
busily at work, and by a number of villanous clicks, 
which jarred through my system like electricity, I 
found these worthies were arranging the commander's 
peace-makers for my use in the Priest's Meadow. 

At the appointed hour I reached the ground, which 
was but a short distance from the inn. Rattigan and 
Bircham accompanied me, and Myke Boyle followed 
with the tools. Mr. Christopher Clinch and his friends 
were waiting for us; and a cadaverous-looking being 
was peeping through the hedge, whom I afterwards 
discovered to be the village apothecary, allured thither 
by the hope of an accident, as birds of prey are said 
to be collected by a chance of carrion. 

The customary bows were formally interchanged 
between the respective belligerents—ihe ground cor- 
rectly measured—pistols squibbed, loaded, and deliv- 
ered to the principals. I felt devilish queer on finding 
myself opposite a truculent fellow of enormous height, 
with a pair of projecting whiskers, upon which a man 
might hang his hat, and a pistol two feet long clutched 
in his bony grasp. Rattigan, as he adjusted my wea- 
pon, whispered, “Frank, jewel, remember the hip- 
bone ; or, as the fellow ’s a terrible length, you may 
level a trifle higher ;’ and, stepping aside, his coad- 
jutor pronounced in an audible voice, one !—two!!— 
three!!! 

Off went the pistols. I felt Mr. Clinch’s bullet 
whistle past my ear, and saw Captain Rattigan, next 
moment, run up to my antagonist, and inquire if he 
was much hurt. Heavens!—how delightful! I had 
brought the engagement to a glorious issue, by neatly 
removing Mr. Clinch’s trigger-finger, and thereby 
spoiling his shooting for life. 

With a few parting bows, we retired from the Priest’s 
Meadow, leaving Christopher Clinch a job for the 
vampire apothecary, and a fit subject for the assidui- 
ties of Mrs. Cogan and the gentle Jemima. 

If Captain Rattigan had registered a rash vow 
against port wine, it is to be lamented: for never 
were three gentlemen of the sword more completely 
done up at an early hour of the evening than we. 

Next day we were informed that Clinch was tole- 
rably well, and that their attorney had been closeted 
with the ladies of Hawthorn Cottage. We held a 
council of war, and while debating on the expediency 
of my retiring on leave to Connemara, where I might 
set Jemmy and her lawyer at defiance, the post brought 
us intelligence that “turn-out for the line was wanted ;” 
and if I could muster the necessary number, I should 
be exchanged into a regular regiment. Off Rat and I 
started for Naas, and with little difficulty succeeded 
in making up the quota ; and the first intimation the 
prototype of Glorvina received of our movements was 
being seduced to the window by the drums, as I 
marched past Hawthorn Cottage, with as choice a 
sample of “food for gunpowder” as ever left Bally- 
bunnion. I saluted the once-intended Mrs. Kennedy 
with great respect; the fifers struck up “ Fare you 
well, Killeavey ;” and Captain Rattigan, who accom- 
panied me the first day’s march, ejaculated, as he 
looked askance at this second Ariadne, “ May the devil 
smother you, Jemmy O’Brien!” 

After an affectionate parting with Captain Rattigan, 
on the second evening I marched into the metropolis 
at the head of my “ charge of foot!" 1 made my grand 
entree in full regimentals, and recalled, with no small 
vanity, the difference of my present appearance in the 
redoubted capital of the Emerald Isle, with the unas- 
suming manner in which I first sought the residence 
of my uncle Davidson, when bent on studying juris- 





prudence at the feet of that gifted Gamaliel. Whe, 
indeed, could have recognized the staring rustic be 
striding a trunk upon the roof of the Galway mail, in 
the spruce and jaunty commander, who was new 
leaving, Theseus-like, the Ariadne of Ballybunnion? 

I found my uncle perched on his well-known stoel. 
He made a most formal bow whefi I entered; and 
when, in a most dutiful strain, I inquired after his and 
my aunt’s health, and he discovered that the smart 
soldier before him was no other than his quondam 
disciple, myself, I never witnessed such a display of 
astonishment, excepting that occasioned by the ab- 
straction of the Kilgobbin title-deeds. There would 
have been a demur touching my re-entry of the 
premises, I verily suspect ;.but, then my aunt, what 
would she say if her nephew should be rejected like 
hearsay evidence? The little lawyer summoned up 
all his civility, and taking my protruded hand between 
a couple of his fingers, as gingerly as my mutilated 
friend Kit Clinch would have done, assured me he 
was glad to see me, that he had a room at my service, 
provided I did not outstay the end of term—an event, 
by-the-bye, of some three or four days; and telling me 
that my aunt was paying a sick visit, and that his 
niece was in the drawing-room, warned me from 
entertaining the latter lady with any love or nonsense, 
and pointing to the door, signalled me to retire. 

I mounted the drawing-room stairs, leisurely com- 
muning with myself I had heard that Duncan had 
an only niece, to whose education he had been most 
attentive, and that moreover she was young and lively; 
and my aunt Macan delighted in prognosticating that 
she would inherit “every sixpence.” But I rather 
looked down upon the liffle solicitor in his proper 
person; the blood was clearly on our side of the 
house, and my mother a thousand times averred that 
my aunt’s marriage with Duncan was the first intro- 
duction of an attorney into the house of Killnacoppal. 

“ But, God help him, poor man!” said 1; “little 
does he imagine what a heart-scald love and sentiment 
have given me. I'll insure Miss Davidson against 
similar consequences as far as | am concerned.” As 
I soliloquised, I opened the drawing-room door: there 
she sat, with her back to me, playing with might and 
main Tom Cooke’s overture to Mother Goose, which 
was at that time addling and distracting man, woman, 
and child. I nearly levanted without a further eulti- 
vation of our relationship; for, object of my aversion 
—not Tom Cooke’s overture—there she was, literally 
and absolutely invested in a blue bombazine! “Oh! 
for one speck of coffee,” thought I, “ and I’m off for 
ever,” But the, frock bore my scrutiny, and I set 
down the colour as a lamentable instance of bad taste, 
and determined the first moment of our intimacy to 
supplicate a total abandonment of blue for the term of 
her natural life. 

Whether she really had not heard me, or pretended 
it, I know not; but I was obliged to approach close to 
her elbow before she would exhibit any symptoms of 
acknowledgment. I bowed—she bowed—and both 
were silent. I mustered courage—I, a soldier, and 
be afraid of attacking a cousin, and that, too, on Dun- 
can’s side of the house! “Madam, I presume—my 
fair cousin, Miss Lucy Davidson ?” 

“ Exactly, sir.” 

“TI have the honour—a-hem!—to be Mr. Kennedy, 
of the 88th.” 

“ So I supposed,” said she, with perfect unconcern. 

“ Is this ease or stupidity,” thought I. “ You have 
heard of me before, then?” 

“O dear, yes! repeatedly ; my uncle spoke of no- 
thing else for a year ;—you're the man that lost the 
bag.” 

“ Lost the bag, madam! has not that boyish mis- 
take been yet forgotten?” 


i 


“ Don’t call it a mistake: it was a cause 


of great 
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service to the community. Lady Splashboard tired 
of her lover before a new deed could be engrossed, 
and is now living with her noble spouse in the greatest 
connubial felicity ; and Sir Phelim O’Boyl popped off 
suddenly in a passion, before half his mortgages could 
be resatisfied, and thereby discharged his debts, and 
concluded a chancery suit; two events which would 
otherwise have been left incomplete till the day of 
judgment.” : 

I stared at her during the singulardialogue. I had 
made a wrong estimate of my cousin; of us two, it 
was clear that she was the stouter vessel; and I at 
once determined to give in. At this moment my 
aunt’s knock was heard at the door. Lucy turned to 
me with arch good natwre: “Come, cousin Frank, 
here’s my hand—we are friends ; and excepting when 
tete-a-tele, we will never allude to the title-deeds ;” 
and sitting down to the piano, she recommenced Mo- 
ther Goose. 

I had been an inmate in my uncle’s house but a 
few days, when I discovered I was absolutely in love 
with Lucy. She was a clever, warm-hearted girl ; a 
compound of wildness and good nature—teazing me 
this moment, and softening me the next. We strolled 
arm-in-arm through the city; and as the time for my 
departure drew on, I found that Lucy had, as Duncan 
would have said, ejected former occupants, and taken 
undisputed possession of my heart. Full of the idea 
of my fair cousin, we were returning home through 
Capel street, when, on coming abruptly round the 
corner of Mary’s Abbey—blessed apostle of Ireland! 
whom should we meet, full front, but Christopher 
Clinch, with one arm ina sling, and the other sup- 
porting Jemima O'Brien.” I thought 1 should have 
died on the spot; and, indeed. Kit was not apparently 
on a bed of roses; and Jemima, notwithstanding her 
brass, had rather what we call in Ireland “ a bothered 
look about her.” 

We passed hastily on, none of the party having any 
inclination for salutations in the market-place. Lucy 
was too clever not to remark, that sume more than 
common understanding existed between this amiable 
pair and myself: and when we reached home, finding 
we were alone, she pressed her inquiries with such 
tact and pertinacity, that no alternative but a full 
confession was left. Accordingly, amid roars of laugh- 
ter, I made a clean breast, and only brought my un- 
happy story to a close when Duncan's peculiar cough 
was hear in the hall. 

“ Why, Frank, this far exceeds the title-deeds; ah! 
My poor cousin, two such scrapes in one short twelve- 
month!” and tapping my cheek with her glove, she 
ran out of the room before our gracious uncle entered. 

While congratulating myself on the rapid advance 
in my cousin's estimation, which no doubt my charac- 
ter had just acquired, by her being more particularly 
acquainted with my private memoirs, my sergeant 
arrived with written orders for our embarkation the 
next morning. Any chanee I might have had of 
gradually removing Lucy's impression of my idiocy 
was now over, and I should leave Ireland, satisfied 
that my mistress considered me the veriest ass that 
was permitted to go at large through the world. No 
wonder, when I joined her afier dinner, my spirits 
were any thing but buoyant. 

I approached her at the piano. “What is the mat- 
ter witk you, Frank? You are sorry that you admitted 
me farther into your confidence than you at first pur- 
posed. Come,I won't play with your feelings—indeed 
I won't; don’t be depressed.” 

“ How can I be otherwise, Lucy ? here is the order 
for my embarkation; and I leave you in the full per- 
suasion that | must appear a weak and contemptible 
imbecile in your eyes—a fit subject for being fooled 
by flirts and bullies.” 


“No, no—not by bullies. You have enough of 








your country’s pugnacious properties to prevent your 
being dragooned ;—but when do you go? and when 
do you probably return?” 

“TI go to-morrow; I return probably never., Oh! 
Lucy ; on this, our last meeting, forgive me if I tell 
my secret: I never felt I loved a woman till I met you.” 

She turned her eyes quickly upon mine ; she read 
there the sincerity of my declarations, and coloured 
deeply, as I continued: “ Lucy, how shall I woo you? 
how shall I win you? Be mine—mine own. Love! 
— boundless, eternal love!” 

“Hush! for Heaven’s sake! some one is on the 
stairs;” and turning hastily some leaves of music, she 
continued, with apparent unconcern, “ it is composed 
by my miaster. I'll sing it for you, and of its merits 
you will then be a better judge.” 

As Lucy sang, she cast a look of arch stipulation to 
me: “ Ladies have been loved, and ladies have been 
left before now, Frank.” 

Again I commenced rhapsodising: “ What! leave 
you, Lucy, were youonce mine! Never, by Heavens! 
I would live for you—labour for you—die for you— 
but never” and my cursed voice was pitched so 
loud as to prevent me hearing the opening of the 
door—*I will never leave you—never leave this house 
ull” 

“ There's a writ of ne exeat regno served on you, at 
the suit of Jemima O’Brien, spinster, for breach of 
promise ;” and, to our unutterable dismay, Duncan 
Davidson was standing at the back of my chair. “Oh! 
Frank, Frank Kennedy, what will be your end? By 
you, Lord Splashboard lost his divorce: I lost my 
costs; Sir Phelim lost his life ; Jemima O’Brien lost 
her character; and Mr. Clinch, as I am instructed, 
lost the use of his hand.” 

I felt hurt and mortified at these multifarious allega- 
tions; and with some heat, told him I should remove 
myself forthwith from the house of a relation, who 
seemed to extend a scanty share of hospitality to one 
who had never been a trespasser on it. 

“No, no—don’t be in a passion: Poucett, my 
scrivener, heard of the intended proceeding by chance, 
and gave me the earliest information—but you sail in 
the morning ; be on board before the court sits ; avoid 
the ne exeat; and God speed you! To your bed, 
Lucy !—what keeps the girl up?” 

With a significant look, my mistress rose and left 
the room. 

As I was to be off very early in the morning, my 
uncle availed himself of this opportunity of bidding 
me farewell. Having calculated that the odds were 
against my ever troubling him again, he made me a 
parting present of a five-pound note. 

I retired to my chamber, but not to sleep; and was 
gazing listlessly from the window, hearing the sleepy 
watchman tell the droning hours, when a gentle tap 
called me to the door, and, on tiptoe, my fair cousin 
glided into the apartment. She placed her finger on 
her lip, and producing a small parcel, carefully sealed, 
spoke to me in a cautious whisper: “I have brought 
you, Frank, a trifle—a bauble—it is for a recollection 
of your cousin, when you are far away ; but give me 
one promise, or I take my present with me. Can you 
patiently wait a given time before you oper this en- 
closure?” 

I had thrown my arm around her, but an emphatic 
gesture prevented me from catching her to my breast; 
I murmured a hasty promise. 

“ Will you swear it?” 

“ By your own self,” I whispered. 

« Enough !”—she smiled—* the oath is certainly an 
awful one! Have you nothing to give me in return?” 

I looked confounded. “ Nothing,” I ejaculated, 
“ but this poor hand.” 

“ Nothing!” she repeated. 
had an offering of your hair ?” 


“Has woman neyer 
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« Never!” I exclaimed, solemnly. 

« Stoop.” 

I did so, and she removed a ringlet hastily; then 
turning her lips to mine, she bade me a fond adieu. 
I would have followed, but a menace from her finger, 
and an expressive look, forbade me. 

The little packet was carefully secured, and a 
written order prohibited its being opened until we 
landed in Portugal. Vain were my conjectures as to 
what might be Lucy’s present; the time came—I 
broke the seals eagerly. The packet contained a 
picture of herself, and a purse of fifty guineas, being 
the legacy of her aunt the poodle-fancier. 

Five years passed, and I witnessed many a stirring 
scene; I shared the pleasures and the toils of a military 
life, and, like my comrades, I bent to woman, and 
urged the “lightly-won” suit of a soldier, but never 
was my heart disengaged for a moment from that 
generous, high-spirited girl. I dreamed of her in the 
bivouac, thought of her in battle, and returned to 
renew my vows of eternal constancy. But when did 





love’s course run smooth? My father and Duncan 
had quarrelled beyond the possibility of being recon- 
ciled ; for my aunt Macan had, as usual, interfered, 
and to evince what she called “ proper spirit,” favoured 
my uncle Davidson with a letter, in which she satis- 
factorily proved that all good luck had abandoned the 
honse of Killnacoppal since one of its daughters had 
degraded her name, by “ intermarrying with a low- 
born quill-driver.” 

No wonder Duncan’s door was closed against me ; 
no wonder Lucy was commanded, under the heaviest 
denunciation of being disinherited, to avoid me; but 
all in vain. She wrote to me, pointed out the delicacy 
of her situation, and showed me the necessity of a 
farther separation. These obstacles, however, only 
increased my desire of being near the object of my 
love, and the vigilance of my uncle was useless against 
my stratagems. Lucy could not refuse to reward such 
perseverance, and she is now the happy mother of a 
cherub boy, who is very likely to reconcile to each other 
Mr. Duncan of Dublin and the house of Killnacoppal. 





MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 
BY R. BERNAL, M. P. 


THERE is a spot on this wide earth, 

Of small extent, yet precious worth, 

Endear'd to me by many a tie, 

By many a tear, by many a sigh :-— 
It is my mother’s grave. 


No marble urn, no sculptured bust, 

Profanes her loved and honour'’d dust; 

An aged oak, a grassy mound, 

Some fragrant flowers blooming round, 
Denote my mother’s grave. 


Could I from changeful fortune claim 

The gifts of riches, power and fame, 

Yet still my first, my only care, 

My constant wish would be to share 
My mother’s lowly grave. 


My mother’s grave! what visions fond! 
What sad yet tender thoughts respond 
To that full chord, which vibrates loud 
At memory’s touch! what feelings crowd 
Around my mother’s grave! 


Oh! could I all those thoughts unfold! 
Oh! could the gloomy tale be told 
Of all my heart has known and felt 
Since last,.in bitter grief, I knelt 
Beside my mother's grave! 
When some unholy passion rose 
To war against the mind’s repose, 
What sacred image could control 
The painful tumult of the soul? 
It was my mother’s grave! 


When with ambition’s fevering heat 

My youthful pulses madly beat, 

What soothing charm within my breast 

Restored its calm and healthful rest? 
It was my mother’s grave! 


Years, years have flown—I wander'd o’er 
Each distant clime, each foreign shore ; 
In toil, in wo, whate’er my lot, 
Whate’er my course, I ne’er forgot 

My mother’s hallow’d grave. 


I traversed cainps and splendid courts, 
I shared in princely feats and sports ; 
But as I roam'd through royal bow’rs 
I thought upon the simple flow’rs 

That deck’d my mother’s grave. 





LINES, 


WRITTEN UNDER THE PICTURE OF A LADY IN THE 
LIBRARY OF THE REV. JOHN MITFORD. 


I CANNOT guess thy name or race, 

Lady, and yet I think thy face, 

Thy cheek so bright, thine eye so free, 

Thy red-rose lips are known to me. 

But I am very young, and ghou 
Belongest to the bye-gone years, , 

And other lips were on thy brow, 

And other voices in thine ears. 
Mine eye doth wander from the book, 
To gaze upon each quiet feature ; 

And well it may—thy gleeful look 
Is turn’d on me, sweet unknown creature! 
Thy tresses of rica summer brown, 
Thy sunny cheeks are floating down, 
Thy hand plays with a rose the while; 
Thy heart is in some distant spot, 
Of that bright rose it thinketh not, 
I see love in that thoughtful smile. 


{ gaze upon thee o’er and o’er, 

And turn aside and gaze once more, 
Enchantress of the place, 

My weeping memory fain would bear 

The colour of thy cheek, thy hair, 
Thy beauty and thy grace: 

For weak and dim my eyes may be, 

Ere they again shall look on thee. 


Yet there is one when I am gone, 

The Poet of this lov’d domain; 
Ab! lady, at thy gentle call, 

He wakes his silent lyre again ; 
Thy faithful eye, thine angel smile 

Are with him, so he fondly dreams, 
His lonely wanderings to beguile, 

By distant hills and haunted streams ; 
At eve his twilight lamp doth glow 
Beneath thy radiant brow of snow. 
Thou art the lady of these bowers! 

*Mid books and music thou dost dwell ; 
’*Mid purple hues and scented flowers, 

And rich delights thou lov’st so well. 
Thy small white hand its rose doth bear, 

Thy neck its chain of orient pearl ; 

A bright gem sparkles in thy hair, 

Beautiful Girl ! 

Whoe’er thou art, a blessing be, 
A Poet's blessing rest with thee. 








RECEIPTS, &c. 





SPANISH WOMEN. 


A GENTLEMAN, who appears to have made use of 
much discrimination and observation in his travels, 
and to have studied pretty closely the character and 
manners of the female sex, has recorded the result of 
his studies, in reference to the ladies of Spain, as 
follows : 

Women, in every country, have some peculiar at- 
tractions which characterize them. In England, you 
are charmed by the elegance of their shape, and the 
modesty of their behaviour; in Germany, by their 
rosy lips and by the sweetness of their smiles; in 
France, by their amiable vivacity, which animates 
all their features. ‘The sensation which you experi- 
ence at the approach of a handsome Spanish lady, has 
something so bewitching that it sets all description at 
defiance. Her coquetry is less restrained than that 
of other women. She cares little about pleasing the 
world in general. She esteems its approbation much 
more than she courts it; and is perfectly contented 
with one, if it be the object of her choice. 

If she neglect nothing which is likely to carry her 
point, at least she disdains affectation, and owes very 
little to the assistance of her toilet. The complexion 
of a Spanish woman never borrows any assistance ; 
art never furnishes her with a colour which nature 
has denied to her, by placing her under the influence 
of a burning sun. But with how many charms is she 
not endowed, us a compensation for her paleness! 
Where can you find such fine shapes as theirs, such 
graceful movements, such delicacy of features, and 
such lightness of carriage? Reserved, and sometimes, 
at first sight, even rather melancholy, when she casts 
upon you her large black eyes, full of expression, and 
when she accompanies them with a tender smile, in- 
sensibility itself must fall at her feet. But if the 
coldness of her behaviour do not prevent you from 
paying your addresses to her, she is as decided and 
mortifying in her disdain, as she is seducing when 
she permits you to hope. In this last case, she does 
not suffer you to be long in suspense; and perseve- 
rance is followed by success. ‘The bonds of a hand- 
some Spanish woman are less pleasant to support than 
difficult to avoid. Their caprices, the natural off- 
spring of a lively imagination, are sometimes obstinate 
and absurd. But it is not easy to reconcile with 
these transient humours the constancy of most of the 
Spanish women in their attachment. The infatuation 
which they occasion, and which they experience, so 
different from all extreme situations that do not last 
long, is often prolonged beyond the ordinary time ; 
and I have seen in this land of ardent passions more 
than one lover die of old age. 


a’ 


Original. 


RECEIPTS=BY MISS LESLIE. 





POKEBERRY JELLY. 


This jelly has no taste, and is perfectly harmless. 
It is used for colouring ice-cream, floating island, syl- 
labub, &c. It imparts a beautiful pink tint, very su- 
perior to that derived from cochineal. 


When the pokeberries are quite ripe, pick them 
from the stems, and put them in a jar. Set the jar 
(well covered) into a pot of boiling water. - When the 
pokeberries have boiled long enough to burst, put them 
into a linen bag, and squeeze the juice into a white 
pan. Toa pint of juice allow a pound of loaf-sugar, 
broken small. Put the sugar into an enamelled pre- 
serving-kettle, pour the juice over it, and when it has 
dissolved, hang it over a moderate fire. Boil it twenty 
minutes, skimming it well. Pour it warm into glasses, 
and tie it up with white paper dipped in brandy. 





A pint of juice and a pound of sugar will make as 
much jelly as you will be likely to use for colouring 
im a year. 





APPLE CUSTARD. 


Nine large pippin apples. 

A lemon. 

A quarter of a pound of brown sugar. 

A quart of milk, with a bunch of peach leaves or a few bitter almonds boiled 
init. 

Eight eggs, or the yolks only of sixteen. 

Four table-spoonfuls of Havanna sugar. 

Tie together a few peach leaves, or break in pieces 
a dozen bitter almonds or peach kernels, and boil 
them in milk. Then strain it, and set it away to get 
cold. 

Pare nine large pippins or bell-flowers, and extract 
the cores with the point of a knife, leaving the apples 
unbroken. Lay them over the bottom of a large deep 
dish. Fill the holes (from whence the cores were taken) 
with brown sugar, and stick in each a slice of lemon, 
pressing it down into the sugar. Put them into a 
moderate oven; and when they are about half baked, 
take them out, and set them away to get cold. 

Beat the eggs till very light, and then stir them 
into the milk, alternately with the sugar. When 
the custard is well mixed, pour it over the apples, set 
them again into the oven, and bake them till quite 
soft, but not till they break. When done, set the dish 
away, and let it get cold before dinner. 

Be sure to have the milk quite cold before you stir 
in the eggs, and let the apples be cold also before you 
pour the custard over them, previous to their second 
baking. Else the whole will curdle and go to whey. 

If you have no fresh lemon, the oil of lemon will 
answer the purpose for flavouring the apples. Rose- 
water is a tolerable substitute. 

Peach leaves for custards may be dried in bunches 
during the summer, to use in the winter. 





BREAD PANCAKES. 


Seven eggs. 
A quart of milk. 
Grated stale bread, sufficient to make a thick batter. 


Grate some stale bread. Beat seven eggs very 
light, and stir them by degrees into a quart of rich 
milk, alternately with the grated bread, a little at a 
time of each. Put in enough of the bread to make a 
thick batter. Bake it on a griddle allowing a ladleful 
for each cake. Butter them while hot, and strew over 
them powdered white sugar, and powdered cinnamon. 

Pancakes made with grated bread are much lighter 
and more wholesome than those made with flour. 

Waffles are also very fine when made with grated 
bread instead of flour. 





MRS. WIGMORE’S MOLASSES CANDY. 
One quart of West India molasses. 
Half a pound of brown sugar. 
The juice of a large lemon, or twelve drops of strong oil of lemon. 


Mix together the molasses and sugar. Butter the 
inside of a skillet, put in the mixture, and boil it over 
a moderate fire, for three hours. Then put in the 
lemon, and boil it another half hour. Stir it frequently, 
and take care that it does not burn. When it is tho- 
roughly done, it will cease of itself to boil. 

When it is quite done, butter a square tin pan and 
pour the mixture into it to cool. If sufficiently boiled, 
it will be crisp and brittle when cold. If not boiled 
enough, it will be hard, tough, and ropy. 

If you prefer it with ground nuts, blanch half a 
pound that have been roasted and shelled, and stir 
them into the mixture, after it has boiled three hours. 
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